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The most perfect 
musical instrument the y,-:6--victrola X 
world has ever known. $75 


Mahogany or oak 
The Victor-Victrola possesses al] Other styles $100, $200, $250 


i si Victors $10 to $100 
the virtues of the famous Victor, 
but has improved sound-amplifying 
surfaces instead of a horn and all 
moving parts are entirely concealed. 

Like the Victor “‘it plays itself”, 
nothing being left to uncertain skill 
—therefore an artistic rendition 
is always a certainty. 

It brings to you the world’s 
best music, sung and 
played by the foremost 
artists, and delivered 
: 4 
in a sweet, pure, & Stop in any 
mellow tone- _ store where you 

lity tl ° see the famous 

quality that 1s Victor trade-mark 

absolute and ask to hear the 
Tv: * vr. > 

perfec- Victor-Victrola. You’ll 


f be astonished and wonder why 
tion. you have waited so long. 


Victor Talking Machine Co, 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors. 


Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 


Mahogany or oak with racks for records 


To get best results, use only 
Victor Needleson Victor Records 


Look for the 
Victor dog 
Le on every 
aku ne es Victor- Victrola 





New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Refresh the Weary—Warm the Chilly— 
Are Always Ready Morning. Noon or Night 


Each cube makes a cup of mildly stimulating, 
invigorating, wholly delicious bouillon—the bou- 
illon of the French chef—who combines beef, 
vegetables, and seasoning with an incomparable 
skill ordinary cooks can’t compete with. 


Made of U. S. Government inspected beef, with 
every ingredient the best that money can buy, 
bouillon made from Armour’s Vigoral Cubes is an 
appetizing start for dinner or lunch—a welcome 
pick-me-up at any hour of the day. 


No trouble—just drop a cube in a cup of hot 
water. A\ll seasoning in it—just the right amount 
—you never have to experiment. 


Samples Free 
Send us your name and address on a postal 
and we will send you a sample of two cubes 


that you may learn for yourself what comfort is 
obtained from Vigoral Bouillon Cubes. 

Ask your grocer or druggist for «4#rrmours 
Vigoral Boullion Cubes and don’t accept a 
substitute. No other product approaches Vigoral 


in quality or flavor. 

If he can’t supply them send us 30 cents in 
stamps or silver, and tell us your dealer's name. 
We will send you a box by return mail and see 
that you are supplied in the future. 
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Governor Wood- 
GOVERNOR WILSON ON THE row Wilson, in 


DEMOCRATIC FAITH ° 

his address at 
the National League of Democratic Clubs, 
in Indianapolis, on the 13th of April, did 
more than define the objects and describe 
the spirit of the Democratic party; he 
defined the object and described the spirit 
of that large body of men who are both 
in the Republican and Democratic parties, 
and who are interested in the present 
campaign to bring the special interests 
under the dominion of law, or, to state it 
still more briefly, to make plutocracy sub- 
servient to democracy. Special privilege 
has its supporters in both political parties, 
and the strife to-day is not between the 
Republican and Democratic organizations, 
but in both organizations between the 
people and special privilege. 

“ By privilege,” says Dr. Wilson, “as we 
now fight it, we mean control of the law, of 
legislation, and of adjudication, by organiza- 
tions which do not represent the people, by 
means which are private and selfish and 
worthy of all condemnation. . . . We mean 
the exploitation of the people by legal and 
political means. .. . We are not attacking 
men, we are attacking a system. The men 
are, most of them, honest. The great ma- 
jority of them believe that in serving their 
own they are serving the interests of the 
country at large. Their conception of pros- 
perity is that it will best proceed and gather 
under their management. They are willing, 
indeed they are anxious, that the people 
should share in it, but it must originate with 
them and be under their experienced control. 
They stand at the wrong point of view; they 
seek their objects, not by public argument, 
but by private management and arrange- 
ment; by influence, not by open political 
process. 


To this admirable definition of the issue 
involved, Dr. Wilson adds a clear-cut state- 
ment of one of the means most potent in 
promoting the special interests. Legis- 
lation is not conducted in the open, but 


framed, digested, and concluded in com- 
mittee-rooms, so that the people never 
learn what the proposed legislation means 
until it has been enacted and comes to 
adjudication in the courts; and he cites as 
a striking illustration both of this method 
of operation and its results “the out- 
rageous Payne-Aldrich tariff law.”’ He 
also lays stress on the fact that entirely ille- 
gitimate extensions have been made of the 
idea of private property for the benefit of 
modern corporations and trusts, and he 
exposes what appears to us to be the 
fundamental error in a certain class of 
judicial decisions in this pregnant sen- 
tence: ‘ A modern joint stock corporation 
cannot in any proper sense be said to 
base its rights and powers upon the princi- 
ples of private property. Its powers are 
wholly derived from legislation.” In his 
definition of the objects of the Democratic 
party he has, with characteristic courage, 
thrown down his challenge to political and 
financial forces which are very powerful in 
the Democratic party. We shall look with 
great interest to see how far his definition 
is accepted by the party organization. 


William J. Burns is a 
detective of extraor- 
dinary acuteness and 
patience. He has become known the 
country over because of his successful 
work in the San Francisco graft cases, in 
the land claims frauds, and in arresting 
and procuring the conviction of dangerous 
counterfeiters, so that the story of his 
exploits as it has lately been told in 
** McClure’s Magazine ” is full of the in- 
terest that attaches to things that are both 
strange and true. Last week he brought 
about the arrest at Detroit and Indianapolis 
of three men charged with being involved 
1 


A CHARGE OF 
WHOLESALE MURDER 
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“Sin the destruction of the Los Angeles 
“ Times ” building in October, 1910. By 
that explosion many men were killed out- 
right and others injured, while on the same 
night bombs were found at the homes of 
the publisher of the “ Times” (General 
Otis) and the Secretary-of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association. A bitter 
warfare had existed between the “ ‘Times ” 
and the Los Angeles labor unions, and 
the “Times” has always asserted confi- 
dently that the explosion was the work of 
labor leaders or their sympathizers. Mr. 
Burns declares that he has proof that 
the three men now arrested (John J. 
McNamara, Secretary of the International 
Association of Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers, his brother, James B. 
McNamara, and Ortie McManigal) were 
not only directly concerned in the Los 
Angeles outrage but in other dynamite 
explosions in various parts of the country. 
McManigal is reported to have made a 
confession involving the others arrested, 
and also two men, M. A. Schmidt and 
David Kaplan, who have at this writing 
escaped arrest. McManigal told of the 
storing of dynamite in Tiffin, Ohio, and in 
Indianapolis, and it was found in the spots 
indicated. The three men have been 
taken to Los Angeles on requisitions from 
the Governor of California. Out of the 
arrest in Indiana of J. J. McNamara a 
charge of “ kidnapping ” or illegal action 
has arisen. Mr. Burns, Mr. Ford (the 
Los Angeles assistant prosecuting attor- 
ney), and others were arrested in Indian- 
apolis on the assertion that McNamara 
was not given a chance to procure coun- 
sel and take out habeas corpus writs, 
and that the police justice before whom 
McNamara was taken acted without juris- 
diction. ‘The resemblance of the case in 
some points to the Hayward and Moyer 
prosecutions in Idaho has been noticed, 
and Mr. Moyer, who is President of 
the Western Federation of Miners, says: 
“The arrest of McNamara shows on its 
face that it was a frame-up. He was 
treated exactly as we were. He was not 
given a single show either by the Gov- 
ernor of Indiana or the courts of Marion 
County.” On the other hand, Mr. Burns, 
in an authorized interview, says : 


I do not believe that organized labor 
stands for murder, and | believe that when 
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the whole story is laid bare every big labor 
leader in the country will renounce and 
denounce these fellows, for I do not for a 
moment believe that any labor officials higher 
up than are these men were cognizant of what 
was going on. McNamara, the brains of the 
bend had worked himself to a pitch where 
he believed ~~ course justifiable in uphold- 
ing the principles he advocated, and I charge 
that this same gang is responsible for similar 
outrages in all parts of the country. 
McManigal is said to have confessed that 
the gang of which he was one carried on 
a regular business of dynamiting, and 
caused explosions which cost 112 lives and 
destroyed $3,500,000 worth of property. 
The Indianapolis Grand Jury has been 
investigating the records and accounts of 
the International Association of Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers to discover what 
sums were paid out by J. J. McNamara, and 
for what purpose. It need not be pointed 
out that it is impossible to reach just con- 
clusions about these arrests and charges 
until the evidence is presented in orderly 
and complete form, and that the accused 
are entitled to a suspension of public judg- 
ment until their-defense has been heard. 
In the “ kidnapping ” charges the ques- 
tions involved are purely legal, and it is 
equally unfair for the public to» assume 
any wrong-doing or illegality until the 
courts have passed upon the points raised. 
As in the Idaho cases, the charges of crime 
and conspiracy are astounding in their 
extent; if they are susceptible of proof, 
they will unite to form one of the blackest 
chapters of murder in history. As yet 
the people have only fragmentary and dis- 
connected statements to go on, but it is 
clear that the most searching inquiry into 
all the circumstances will be demanded. 
In his editorial on another page Mr. 
Roosevelt expresses not only his own 
views, but also the views of The Outlook 
—and, we add, those of all right-thinking 
Americans—on the present chief aspect 
of this case. 

In - providing 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION that the cost 
AND > 

THE INSURANCE Companies Of accidents to 

workmen, like 


the cost of accidents to machinery, should, 
as a rule, be met by the employer, those 
who have secured the adoption of com- 
pensation acts have assumed that the 
employer would protect himself by taking 
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out policies in accident insurance compa- 
nies. Of course at present employers do 
that, as a rule, in order to avoid losses that 
might come through heavy damages that 
are always possible in liability cases. As 
a consequence of the passage of the Com- 
pensation Act in the State of New York, the 
accident rates were raised. In comment- 
ing upon the nullification of this Act by 
the Court of Appeals, The Outlook stated 
that this measure met the approval of every- 
body except a few employers, a class of 
not highly esteemed lawyers, and “ cer- 
tain accident insurance companies.” The 
President of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, Connecticut, Mr. 
Sylvester C. Dunham, writes to us a let- 
ter in which he says: “ Believing that 
you have mistaken the attitude of the 
insurance companies, I wish to bring to 
your attention the fact that no responsible 
company, so far as I- know, advocates the 
continuation of the old method of paying 
for occupational injuries, which is obsolete 
and wasteful.” ‘This statement by the 
President of one of the great insurance 
companies of the country is of great 
importance, for it is testimony from a 
witness whose practical experience in 
the matter is wide. Mr. Dunham, in an 
address a copy of which he has sent 
us, points out one of the elements of 
wastefulness in the old liability system 
that is commonly overlooked. He says: 
“The courts more than one-half the time 
are engaged in settling controversies be- 
tween employer and employed. In New 
York sixty per cent of the suits at law 
are negligence cases, and probably fifty 
per cent of all the money paid for conduct- 
ing the courts of the country is consumed 
by cases of that character. It is an enor- 
mous waste, to which employers, employ- 
ees, and the public contribute about equally, 
and under a well-devised plan of compen- 
sation all these sums might go to the 
injured persons and those dependent upon 
them.” At the time of delivering this 
address Mr. Dunham further pointed out, 
in answer to questions, that there was 
“little room for doubt that one effect of a 
workmen’s compensation law would be to 
further increase the adoption of safety 
devices by employers.” This testimony 
by the head of an accident insurance com- 
pany is particularly significant when it is 
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remembered that the judges of the Court 
of Appeals in New York nullified the Com- 
pensation Act largely on the ground that 
it would not promote the safety or well- 
being of the people! Mr. Dunham, more- 
over, in the course of his letter, points 
out that the injustice of the old liability 
method is not only not avoided by merely 
taking away the old common-law defenses, 
but is actually enhanced through the con- 
sequent multiplying of lawsuits. We wish 
to emphasize Mr. Dunham’s contention 
that strict liability laws should always be 
accompanied by measures limiting the 
amounts of compensation. ‘The failure 
of the insurance companies to support the 
New York law was, Mr. Dunham explains, 
because they felt that it was inadequate 
and that its validity was questionable. Mr. 
Dunham cites as a law based upon a uni- 
form and just theory of compensation the 
Compensation Act recently passed by the 
Legislature of New Hampshire. The 
principle of this law embodies the optional 
system embodied in the New Jersey law, 
which The Outlook has already described. 
Of this New Hampshire law we shall have 
something further to say at another time. 


Of all forms of 
waste, the least 
excusable, as well 
as the most calamitous, is the waste of 
human life. And human life is wasted, 
not only by death, but also by those other 
causes which impair or destroy the useful- 
ness of life. A prolific source of waste in 
human life is provided by industrial acci- 
dents. With this there are two questions : 
first, how shall they be diminished in num- 
ber ? second, how will their evil results be 
most fairly distributed? In the old days, 
when labor was individual, and the relations 
between man and man in a measure were 
very direct, it was fairly just that each 
man should bear the burden of any acci- 
dent that brought him injury, unless it was 
clearly due to his employer’s fault. That, 
however, is very far from being just to-day. 
In the very great majority of cases the 
man who suffers from an industrial acci- 
dent at present is like the soldier who 
receives a wound in battle. He is dis- 
abled either because of a general defect 
over which he has no control, or as a 
consequence of one of the inevitable 
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features of the industry. The purpose of 
workmen’s compensation acts is to trans- 
fer the burden of such accidents from 
the shoulders of the workmen to the 
shoulders of society. This is not mere 
charity ; it is primarily prevention of the 
waste of life. ‘The nullification of the New 
York Compensation Act by the New York 
Court of Appeals, which The Outlook 
has not only deplored but has also em- 
phatically criticised, is not a mere hard- 
ship to employees ; it is a great injury to 
the community. A reader of ‘The Outlook 
has asked how many people who had a 
right to seek compensation under this law 
did actually try to get it, his argument 
being that, if the workingmen were not 
clamoring for this mode of compensation, 
its denial was no great calamity. There 
are no statistics available on the subject. 
There were two or three cases pending 
in the courts. We have had direct testi- 
mony that many of the workmen were 
compensated without a suit at law, and 
there are indications that the 
companies settled a large number of claims 
under the Compensation Act. Whether 
workmen, however, welcome this law or 
not, has very little bearing upon its value. 
The whole point is, not that the law is a 
desirable form of relief for individuals who 
want relief, but that it is a measure for 
reducing the waste of human life and of 
justly distributing its incidental burdens. 


<2) 


The re-entrance of Gen- 
eral Theodore Bingham 
into the government of 
the city of New York has furnished a 
rather dramatic surprise. General Bing- 
ham was formerly Police Commissioner. 
Largely on account of the criticism which 
Mr. Gaynor, then a judge, directed against 
General Bingham, and the popular sym- 
pathy which that criticism evoked, Mr. 
Gaynor was elected Mayor. The burden of 
Mr. Gaynor’s criticism was that the Police 
Department was too autocratic and that 
the police were too severe. Now Mayor 
Gaynor is himself the object of criticism on 
account of the alleged laxity of police ad- 
ministration and the alleged weakening of 
the police, while General Bingham returns 
to office. This is the dramatic side of this 
event, but the real significance lies else- 


GENERAL BINGHAM 
AGAIN 


insurance . 
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where. General Bingham has been chosen 
by the Borough President of Manhattan, 
Mr. McAneny, as the Chief Engineer of 
the Bureau of Highways. Inheriting 
from an incompetent predecessor enor- 
mously difficult problems with regard to 
the streets, Mr. McAneny has inherited 
also the criticism that has been caused by 
his predecessor’s failures. There is no 
more difficult question in municipal gov- 
ernment than that of securing expert, 
non-partisan, efficient administration of the 
activities of a city. General Bingham 
is an engineer, and is therefore techni- 
cally equipped; he was a most efficient 
administrative official as Commissioner 
of Police, and is therefore executively 
equipped. It is a sign of an advance in 
American standards of municipal govern- 
ment when, after such a régime as that 
of Ahearn, there follows the régime of a 
McAneny, with the expert service of a 
Bingham. 

The election of Dr. Elmer E. 
Brown, the present United 
States Commissioner of 
Education, as Chancellor of the New York 
University, will be welcomed, not only by 
its alumni, but by all in the city of New 
York who are interested in the higher edu- 
cation. Besides its free college, the crown 
of its free school system, the city of New 
York now has two universities—Columbia, 
on Manhattan Island, and the New York 
University, in the Bronx. It ought to have 
a third. If the now separated educational 
institutions for furnishing the higher edu- 
cation in Brooklyn were to be united in 
one university, they would at once increase 
their efficiency and economize their expend- 
itures ; and there is abundant population 
in Brooklyn and Long Island to furnish 
demand for the educational facilities that 
such a university would afford. When, 
twenty years ago, Dr. Henry M. McCracken 
took the Chancellorship of the New York 
University, its collegiate department was 
doing an excellent work, but to a limited 
number of students, in Washington Square, 
and under great financial discouragements. 
Under Dr. McCracken’s leadership the 
University has been moved to the north 
side of the Harlem River in.the Bronx, 
where an admirable site was procured for 
it. Its work has been greatly enlarged, 


THE NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 
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and it has been put upon a firm financial 
foundation. What it now needs for its 
future development in scholarship is a 
man of educational experience, wide knowl- 
edge both of men and of systems, and a 
National reputation which will attract to it 
men, not only from the city, but also from 
rural communities, who desire and need 
the kind of culture which only contact 
with a great city can give. Such a man 
is Dr. Brown, and we anticipate for the 
University, and for the city of New York, 
an added intellectual and spiritual impulse 
from his acceptance of this post of .diffi- 
culty and honor. 


Last week was notable for 
THE BIBLE . . . ° 

TERCENTENARY PUblic meetings significant 

of the interest of the Amer- 
ican people in religion and philanthropy. 
One of the most important and _ in- 
teresting was held in Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, to celebrate the three 
hundredth anniversary of the publi- 
cation of the King James version of 
the English Bible. The great hall was 
filled to its utmost capacity; and the 
intertwining of the British and American 
flags indicated the very happy trend which 
all these celebrations have taken. The 
anniversary ‘coincides with the peace 
movement between the two countries on 
both sides the Atlantic. The English Bible 
as a bond of union has been empha- 
sized, and its significance has deeply 
stirred great audiences. Letters from the 
King of England and from the President 
of the United States, and the presence of 
the British Ambassador, brought to the 
meeting in an official way the authority of 
the two Governments. ‘The President’s 
letter was in the key of the letter which 
was read at the great meeting in London. 
He spoke of the King James version as 
associated with the earliest colonies of the 
English people on this continent. 
described it as the Bible of our American 
forefathers, as having given shape to 
American literature, and as having deeply 
influenced American ideals in life and 
law and government. Mr. Bryce read 
the letter from the King, which also hap- 
pily emphasized the Bible as a tie between 
the two peoples : 


_ I rejoice that America and England should 
join in commemorating the publ cation three 


He - 
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hundred years ago of that version of the 
Holy Scriptures which has so long held its 
own among English-speaking peoples. Its 
circulation in our homes has done more per- 
haps than anything else on earth to promote 
moral and religious welfare among old and 
young on either side of the Atlantic. 

The version which bears King James’s 
name is so clearly interwoven in the history 
of British and American life that it is right 
we should thank God for it together. I 
congratulate the President and people of the 
United States upon their share in this our 
common heritage. 


The British Ambassador declared that 
our common reverence for the English 
version has been a link between the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples in four great conti- 
nents, the strength of which has grown 
more precious as the memories of old mis- 
understandings and bickerings have melted 


away in the consciousness of a deepened 


unity and the sense of loftier duty to 
mankind. The address closed with these 
impressive words : 

Let us hope that the year we commemo- 
rate as the anniversary of a great event in 
our religious history may also be remem- 
bered as the year in which a solemn renun- 
ciation of war as a means of settling their 
disputes was made by two mighty and kin- 
dred nations, grateful to God for the light, 
more precious than the wealth and the 
power which he has given, and for the peace 
of nearly a century which has subsisted be- 
vween them. Sucha renunciation may seem 
superfluous as between nations whom we 
can hardly think of as likely to be ever 
brought near to that dire resort, but the 
example will be of great and enduring im- 
portance to the whole world because it will 
mean that nations are at least seeking to rise 
to the level of Christ’s teaching. 


The exercises were brought to a very 
happy end by a characteristically effective 
speech by Professor William Lyon Phelps, 
of Yale, on “ The English Bible and Eng- 
lish Literature.” 

2 


The sessions of the twenty- 
ninth Church Congress in 
the United States, held in 
Washington last week, could not have 
been more admirably planned or more 
effectively staged. They were held in the 
beautiful Continental Hall; the grounds 
of the White House were in their earliest 
bloom, and Washington was bathed in 
that tender light which softens the out- 
lines of its marble and makes it a city, 
at certain hours of the day, of exquisite 
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beauty. The audiences were large and 
deeply interested in the discussions. This 
Congress furnishes a free platform for 
the expression of thought in the Epis- 
copal Church. From the beginning, its 
discussions have been sustained by many 
of the ablest and most progressive men 
among the Episcopal clergy and laymen, 
and it has never shunned what are 
called “ burning questions.” It has been 
of great service in bringing the vari- 
ous parties of the Church to a mutual 
understanding and in registering the ad- 
vance of thought and the growth of real 
catholicity. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the Congress women appeared 
on the platform to discuss the question of 
woman’s suffrage as affecting our religious 
and educational institutions ; a discussion 
conducted with great courtesy, and lis- 
tened to with profound interest by an 
audience which completely filled the body 
of the hall. The sessions were concerned 
with living issues of the Episcopal Church ; 
with such topics as ‘‘ The Value of Prot- 
estantism,” “The Seat of Authority in 
Church Government,” “ The Jesus Christ 
of the Gospels and Theology,” -‘ The 
Necessity for Comity in Christian Mis- 
sions,” ‘ Prayer-Book Revision to Meet 
the Needs of the Day,” and “ The Place 
of Tradition in the Development of Chris- 
tian Character.’’ ‘The Congress has been 
contemporaneous with, and in part respon- 
sible for, the remarkable growth in vitality 
and National influence of the Episcopal 
Church; at once conservative in organi- 
zation and progressive in thought. No 
stronger plea has been made in any recent 
religious gathering for the spirit of democ- 
racy in the Church than was made in the 
discussion of the seat of authority when 
it was urged that the Church should be 
made democratic ; that by placing respon- 
sibility on the whole membership of the 
Church a deeper interest and a higher 
efficiency would be evoked ; and the gen- 
eral drift of the discussion was to the effect 
that the seat of authority in the Episco- 
pal Church is in the congregation. 


Although Young 
Women’s Christian 
Associations have 
been in existence for many years, it was 
less than five years ago that they were 
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formed into a coherent National body. The 
local character of the various Associations 
has not changed, but they are now united 
in an organization which corresponds to that 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The Third Biennial Convention of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations of 
this country was held in Indianapolis from 
the 19th to the 24th of last month. Per- 
haps the most significant element in its 
deliberations was the emphasis that was 
placed upon social questions. In_ this 
respect the Young Women’s Christian 
Association is expressing one of the most 
patent characteristics of religious feeling 
in these days. After a particularly broad 
discussion the Convention put itself on 
record in favor of the living wage and 
improved industrial conditions for women, 
“along with a higher standard of faithful 
service and achievement for the worker 
and of justice and consideration toward 
the employer.”’ The responsibility resting 
upon the Association to take the lead in 
developing Travelers’ Aid work and work 
among immigrant girls, and the oppor- 
tunities offered by these fields, were ably 
presented by Professor Jenks, of Cornell, 
and Miss Grace Abbott, of Hull House. 
A gymnasium drill and competitive games 
by one hundred and seventy-five girls 
from fourteen city Associations as widely 
separated as Providence and St. Louis 
demonstrated to over three thousand spec- 
tators the relation of the physical depart- 
ment to every other form of Association 
activity. Over six thousand women came 
together for the Sunday afternoon mass- 
meeting, and hundreds were turned away. 
The personnel of the Convention was 
made up of eleven hundred voting and 
visiting delegates from city, student, and 
industrial communities in all parts of the 
United States, and guests from Canada, 
Great Britain, France, India, and Japan. 
Among the speakers were Dr. Wilfred T. 
Grenfell, President King, of Oberlin, 
Bishop E. H. Hughes, and Dr. Robert E. 
Speer. 


2] 
When the Federal Council 
of Churches, comprising 
the chief Protestant denom- 
inations in the United States, was organ- 
ized, it was evident that its future existence 
and growth depended upon the fact that 
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it was a union of churches, not for making 
a new creed or a new church government, 
but for common work. It is therefore 
perfectly natural that the most prominent 
department of this great federation should 
be its Commission on the Church and 
Social Service. The Protestant churches 
of the United States have thus made for 
themselves an instrument for bringing to 
bear upon the great social problems of the 
country the influence of faith in the Chris- 
tian principles of conduct. After months 
of consideration, during which a good deal 
of quiet work has been done, that Com- 
mission has now elected as its Executive 
Secretary Dr. Charles F. Macfarland. 
Dr. Macfarland is still under middle age. 
He was’ born in Boston in 1866, and has 
had experience both in business and as a 
minister in various churches in the city, 
the suburb, and the industrial center. He 
is a graduate Doctor of Philosophy of 
Yale. As a member of the Advisory 
Committee and as lecturer at Yale Divin- 
ity School he has rendered distinguished 
service. In particular, to him belongs the 
credit of instituting at the Yale Divinity 
School the noteworthy series of lectures 
on ‘* Pastoral Functions,’ in which men 
engaged in practical occupations in life 
have discussed ministerial problems and 
opportunities, particularly those of a social 
character. At South Norwalk, where he 
has been the minister of the Congrega- 
tional church, he has been prominent in 
many matters of social welfare. He has 
been a student of social conditions in 
Europe as well as in America. All those 
who believe that the Church needs to 
widen its.human service and that the 
social and industrial life of to-day need 
the conscience and idealism of the Church 
should give the Commission and its new 
secretary their support. 


S2] 


Compared with that of 
fifty years ago, the world 
we live in to-day is indeed 
a new world. ‘The transformation from 
the old to the new has been chiefly the 
work of what we call “ applied science.” 
And this new world is new in two senses. 
It is new, not merely in the conditions of 
daily living, but also in the ordinary 
man’s mental conceptions. This twofold 
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change was presented with striking sharp- 
ness at the Congress of Technology, held 
in Boston last month in celebration of 
the semi-centennial of the signing of the 
charter of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. So steady has the process 
of transformation been and so natural do 
its results seem to us to-day that it is hard 
for us to imagine how great the change 
has been. At an aviation meet last fall 
one of the spectators remarked that the 
most surprising thing about it was the 
fact that he, who had never seen a flying- 
machine in operation before, found him- 
self accepting it as a matter of course. 
This is typical of the general feeling 
toward all applied science. The ordinary 
man forgets, however, that the benefit 
he receives from applied science is the 
result of painstaking, minute technical 
attention and training. In this era the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has had a large share. A mere list of the 
speakers at the Technology Congress is 
an illuminating commentary on the work 
of such an institution ; for the speakers, 
all graduates of the Institute, represented 
a great diversity in technical activities. 
Here, for example, was a man who is at 
the head of a research laboratory in a 
great electric company; here was an- 
other who is at the head of industrial 
training in a large Negro institution ; 
another who is employed by a concern 
engaged in the management of public util- 
ities ; another who is a chemist under the 
employment of a State board of health. 
And the diversity of their topics was equally 
interesting. One group of addresses was 
devoted to the investigation and control of 
industrial processes, and this involved 
subjects all the way from cotton bleaching 
to the reclamation of the arid West. 
Another group of subjects concerned the 
relation of technical education to industrial 
development; and this included subjects 
ranging from the development of different 
branches of education, such as engineering 
courses, to the question as to the respon- 
sibility of manufacturers for the training 
of their own mechanics and foremen. 
Another group had to do with questions 
of administration and management, and 
several papers were devoted to methods 
of efficiency, one in particular giving an 
account of a concrete example in scientific 
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management. A fourth group had to 
do with recent industrial development, 
ranging from the rise of the illuminating 
engineer to an account of handling the 
mail in a great railway terminal. A fifth 
section had to do with public health and 
sanitation. And the last had to do with 
architecture. ‘There is, indeed, scarcely 
any part of the ordinary man’s or woman’s 
life that has not been affected by the 
advance in science. It is only the simple 
mechanical forms that remain as_ they 
were half a century ago. In this great 
advance the leader has necessarily been 
what is called “ pure science.” Before 
the principles of science can be applied to 
the solution of particular problems, like 
that of flying or of cleaning the rugs 
on the parlor floor, they must, by careful 
laboratorial research, be established. The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
deserves the high place it has won through 
its devotion to both branches of science. 
It has been effective in applying knowledge 
already attained to practical use; on the 
other hand, it has been steadily pushing 
ahead to the discovery of new facts and 
new principles. 
£2) 


The American stage has 
lost two interesting actors, 
both of whom were de- 
voted to their profession. Mr. Jacob 
Wendell, Jr., was a member of a family 
long prominent in New York City, and he 
belonged to that class from which the com- 
paratively few idle men of means and leisure 
in this country are usually drawn. Mr. 
Wendell was not of this type. While 
pursuing his studies at Harvard he made 
his mark as an amateur actor, and on his 
return to New York City early attracted 
attention by the excellence of his per- 
sonations in two amateur clubs in that 
city. But it was not until two years ago 
that he became a member of the New 
Theater Company and cast in his fortunes 
with that very interesting enterprise. Mr. 
Wendell devoted himself to the art of 
playing precisely as serious-minded men 
of ability devote themselves to the law, to 
medicine, to painting, or to public life. He 
was a young man of exceptionally high 
character and exceptionally fine nature, 
and he carried into the profession an ideal- 
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ism as well as an artistic sense and a tech- 
nical excellence which at once made an 
impression on his fellow-actors and on the 
public. His success in the difficult part 
of “ the Dog ”’ in “ The Blue Bird ” afford- 
ed ample evidence of his command of 
what may be called the technique of acting. 
Mr. Wendell’s early death is a serious loss 
to the American stage. Denman Thomp- 
son, on the other hand, had long been at 
the top of his profession in his special 
kind of acting. He was born on a farm, 
and he remained a farmer to the end of 
his life—the best interpreter of that famil- 
iar American type which the American 
stage has ever known. He was born at 
Girard, Pennsylvania, in 1833, and died 
at his farm in West Swanzey, New 
Hampshire, two weeks ago. A circus 
took him from his home in his boy- 
hood, and he passed through various 
occupations, more or less preparatory for 
the stage ; but his career culminated in 
the creation of the character of Joshua 
Whitcomb in “The Old Homestead,” 
a native play which ranks in popularity 
with “Shore Acres” and “Rip Van 
Winkle,” and Joshua Whitcomb became’ 
one of the best-known fictitious char- 
acters in the country. His engaging 
face, with its benignant smile, his appar- 
ent guilelessness coupled with fundamental 
good sense and shrewdness, and his perfect 
naturalness won the hearts and command- 
ed the admiration of audiences in all parts 
of the United States. There was very 
little acting about it; for on the stage 
and off the stage Denman Thompson 
was the same person, not only in appear- 
ance, but in speech and accent. He 
was a man also of great kindness of 
heart, and his generosity is said to have 
been exceedingly great. 


Increasing interest 
on the part of the 
Church in the moral 
problems raised by 
our modern industrial system and social 
conditions is in evidence everywhere. 
Recently in Toronto, for example, there 
was prepared by the Social and Moral 
Reform Board of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada a statement which has been 
called the Presbyterian Confession of 
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Faith on Social Problems. In brief, it 
declares that wealth should be adminis- 
tered as a trust from God for the good of 
humanity ; that Christian principles should 
be applied to the organization of both 
capital and labor; that the products of 
industry should be distributed in an 
equitable fashion that can be approved by 
the Christian conscience ; that society is 
responsible for the existence of poverty 
that is created by preventable disease, 
uncompensated accidents, and other inci- 
dents to our modern social system; that 
women should be safeguarded in indus- 
trial occupations; that working people 
should be protected from dangerous ma- 
chinery and objectionable conditions ; that 
the burden of industrial accidents should 
not be allowed to rest upon injured per- 
sons and their families ; that every worker 
should be released from work one day in 
seven ; that.in labor disputes methods of 
conciliation and arbitration should be 
employed ; that housing conditions should 
be such as to provide a proper physical 
basis for Christian family life; that de- 
pendent and defective persons should be 
cared for by Christian methods; _ that 
offenders against the law should be dealt 
with in the Christian spirit of reformation 
and correction; that the causes of vice 
should be discovered and removed; that 
food and drugs should be guaranteed free 
from adulteration, poisons, and infection ; 
and that recreation, both of children and 
adults, should be brought under social 
control so that it may minister to the 
physical and moral well-being of the peo- 
ple. It is interesting to note that the 
minister of the First Presbyterian Church 
of London, Ontario, the Rev. J. Gibson 
Inkster, used this statement in urging 
upon workingmen the necessity of keep- 
ing in touch with the Church, on the 
ground that the Church is now fighting to 
make conditions of labor better and the 
distribution of wealth fairer. It is to be 
hoped that when this Confession of Faith 
is presented to the General Assembly in 
the Canadian Presbyterian Church next 
July, it will be accepted in substance, if 
not adopted in entirety. There is no 
duty before the Church more plain than 
that of understanding to what degree the 
great industrial and social. problems of 
to-day are moral problems. 
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In no department of art 
is Byzantine influence 
more noticeable than in 
that of mosaic work, whether in stone or 
glass. There is to-day a mosaic renais- 
sance ; one of its recent notable achieve- 
ments has been the construction of a cur- 
tain for the new National Theater at the 
City of Mexico, now nearing completion. 
This theater is to be one of the world’s 
important and beautiful structures. Over 
eight million dollars in gold will have 
been expended upon it before it is 
complete. Among its novel features 
are a ball-room, a winter garden, and a 
mosaic curtain—the last named the first 
of the kind ever made. It delineates a 
peculiarly Mexican scene—the perennial 
snow-capped peaks of Popocatepetl and 
Ixtaccihuatl, rising thousands of feet into 
the sky. From the days of the Monte- 
zumas the natural beauty of these moun- 
tains has been celebrated, and a romantic 
legend connected with them and dear to 
the Mexican heart gives a human touch to 
the picture. The curtain, now on exhibi- 
tion at the Tiffany Studios in New York 
City, is a revelation to theater-goers of the 
possibilities of art in this direction. The 
constantly changing lights give to the picture 
now an effect of early dawn, now of broad 
sunlight, now of moonlight, etc., so that 
the eye is immediately interested and fasci- 
nated. The curtain combines the dec- 
orative merits of a painting with safety 
against fire; nearly a million separate 
pieces of glass have been inlaid into a con- 
crete composition impervious alike to heat 
and moisture. The curtain contains more 
than twenty-five hundred square feet of 
mosaic and weighs twenty-seven tons. To 
insure its safe transportation, it has been 
divided into two hundred panels. It will 
be operated by hydraulic pressure, and-the 
time required to raise or lower it is seven 
seconds. It should be viewed by all who 
are interested in the more realistic pictur- 
ing of nature, for mosaic glass produces 
nature’s opalescence and iridescence with 
peculiarly dramatic effectiveness. 

By the death of Harry. Fenn, 
founder of the American 
Water-Color Society, the world 
of illustration loses one of its. most inter- 
esting figures. Mr. Fenn was born at 
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Richmond, Surrey, England, seventy-three 
years ago. His first work was that of a 
wood-engraver, but he soon abandoned it 
for the pencil. When he was nineteen 
years of age, he came to America, ostensi- 
bly to see Niagara Falls ; but he remained 
in this country six years, and then went 
to Italy to study. He had already begun 
his work of illustration, and his pictures 
from nature won him immediate repu- 
tation. After he came back from Italy 
Mr. Fenn illustrated his first book, Whit- 
tier’s ‘‘ Snow-Bound,” soon followed by 
“ The Ballads of New England.” These 
were the first illustrated gift books pro- 
duced in America. In 1870 Mr. Fenn 
made an extended tour throughout the 
United States to gather material for his 
** Picturesque America,” and in 1873 went 
to Europe to make sketches for his “ Pic- 
turesque Europe.” The latest of the 
‘Picturesque ” trio was ‘“ Picturesque 
Palestine, Sinai,and Egypt.” In prepara- 
tion for this volume he spent two winters 
in the Orient. The publication of all 
these books widened Mr. Fenn’s fame. 
In the eighties he devoted his energy to 
water-color painting and illustrating, and 
founded the American Water-Color So- 
ciety. In 1903 he received a medal at 
the World’s Columbian Exhibition at Chi- 
cago. Among American illustrators no 
name. was better known either in this 
country or abroad than that of Harry 
Fenn ; and in the history of this depart- 
ment of art his will always remain a 
striking figure. 
52) 

In the year 1904 the Brit- 
ish and French Govern- 
ments agreed that, owing 
to the contiguity of the boundary between 
the French North African colonial posses- 
sions and Morocco, “ it pertains to France 
to control the peace of Morocco.” In Ger- 
man opinion, such an agreement would give 
France a practical protectorate, with the 
probable future amalgamation of Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunis into a North African 
empire, to be the chief colony of France. 
Germany may need land, but her far 
greater need is that of trade opportunity. 
France is a protectionist country. She 
might not only prevent Germany from 
owning any territory in North Africa, but 
also throttle German trade there. Ac- 
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cordingly, the German Emperor made a 
sudden visit to Morocgo, and the resulting 
complications led to the calling of an inter- 
national conference. It met in 1906 at 
Algeciras, Spain. Its results were to 
establish a system of native police for all 
the commercial ports, under French and 
Spanish officers, with a Swiss Inspector- 
General at their head; it brought Moroc- 
can finances into proper banking control, 
and in such manner that no one nation 
could gain predominance; finally, it as- 
sured fairness of trade relations. The 
following year Mulai-Hafid, brother of the 
Moroccan Sultan, claimed the throne. He 
appealed first to Germany for aid, and 
then elsewhere; he received Germany’s 
moral countenance, defeated his brother, 
and became Sultan. Later the Casabianca 
incident occurred. Men of German na- 
tionality serving under the French flag in 
Morocco deserted in the face of the 
enemy. Germany not only intervened to 
save them from punishment, but inter- 
vened in a town under French martial 
jurisdiction. The affair was referred to 
the Hague Court, and the verdict was, on 
the whole, favorable to France. Now 
there is trouble at Fez, the capital. Un- 
ruly tribes are marching towards the city ; 
some of them have proclaimed a new 
Sultan. Foreigners in Fez are alleged to 
be in danger. In accordance with the 
duty imposed upon France and Spain by 
the Algeciras Convention to preserve 
order in Morocco, France has decided to 
send troops to Fez unless the unruly tribes 
retire. On this there is an immediate 
outcry from the German press. It dis- 
misses the talk of danger to Europeans 
at Fez as transparent moonshine and a 
pretext for starting a military expedition ; 
and compensation for the expenses of 
that expedition, it adds, will form a pre- 
text for land-grabbing—and that means 
France finally intrenched in Morocco ! 


The armistice between the 
Mexican Government and the 
insurgents under the leader- 
ship of Francisco Madero which began 
last week has now been extended for a 
short period, and negotiations are going 
on apparently very slowly with a view to 
fixing a time and a place where a formal 
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peace conference can be held between 
commissioners on behalf of Madero and 
President Diaz. By the acceptance of 
the temporary armistice both sides have 
avoided the threatened hostilities at the 
town of Juarez, the nearness of which 
place to El Paso led to great fears that 
further injuries to Americans on their own 
side of the border might result, with 
ensuing complications of a serious nature. 
It is reported that a preliminary under- 
standing has already been reached to the 
effect that the insurrectos, if peace is 
made, shall be at liberty to take their 
arms home with them, and that the politi- 
cal principle that the governors of prov- 
inces should not be eligible to re-election 
has also been provisionally recognized. 
Senor de la Barra, the Mexican Minister 
of Foreign Relations, last week stated 
that the negotiations for peace were mov- 
ing satisfactorily. Scattered acts of hos- 
tility were reported from distant parts of 
the provinces which have been disturbed, 
and it is evident that the authority of the 
insurgent leaders is not always able to 
keep in check the acts of its distant, 
weakly organized, and irregular adherents. 


The Outlook 
has_ repeatedly 
pointed out the 
desirability of 
such a work as that which the International 
Institute of Agriculture is now doing. The 
Institute is supported by the nations of 
the world, and has its seat in Rome. 
Because of the constant price fluctuation, 
equity and stability of prices could hardly 
come about until the world’s supply should 
be known. ‘The Institute has now begun 
publishing its summary of the world’s 
crops, and it is evident that the reports 
have had some effect in shaping prices. 
For instance, take wheat. During the 
past twelvemonth the volume of the 
world’s wheat production was unevenly 
distributed, some countries having large 
surpluses as compared with the produc- 
tion of the previous year, and others hav- 
ing deficits where deficits were unexpect- 
ed. Of course the immediate effect of a 
knowledge of local conditions in each of 
these countries was to unsettle prices. 
As the unusual deficit or the unusual sur- 
plus became known there was constant 
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depression or inflation. But the Insti- 
tute’s reports, giving simultaneously the 
figures for all the countries and drawing 
therefrom the world total, showed that 
the deficits were amply balanced by the 
surpluses, and that as a whole the world’s 
crop was about the same as that of the 
previous year. The gratifying effect of 
this announcement was to steady the 
markets everywhere and maintain normal 
prices, preventing both the bearing down 
of the price where the harvest was un- 
usually abundant and the unjustifiable ad- 
vances where the crop showed a deficit. 
Thus the Institute has already proved 
its right to existence. 

Speaking at the St. 
George’s Society in 
New York City last 
week, the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, British 
Ambassador at Washington, said of Ire- 
land that “‘ there never was a time during 
the last four centuries when Ireland was so 
well off, when its people had so much 
money in the bank, or when they came so 
near towards owning the land on which 
they lived. In the not distant time they 
should, under the Land Purchase system, 
be the owners of their farms all over the 
island.” ‘These are cheering words. They 
mean that the various laws dealing with 
landholding have done much to develop 
Irish tenants into Irish landlords. But the 
Irish themselves have also done much 
towards their own economic salvation, espe- 
cially in the application of agricultural com- 
bination. The Irish Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society exists, first of all, to show 
farmers that they can advantageously reor- 
ganize their business on co-operative lines ; 
more particularly it shows them how they 
may purchase agricultural requirements of 
the best quality at the lowest price, and how 
they may exercise proper control over the 
distribution of their butter, eggs, poultry, 
and other produce sold throughout the 
United Kingdom; it is not generally 
known that half of the export of Irish 
butter now comes from co-operative dairy- 
ing societies. Irish organization has also 
been invoked to obtain working capital 
upon more favorable terms than have 
hitherto obtained ; co-operative credit as- 
sociations have been formed to enable 
members to escape from indebtedness to 
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usurers. These associations borrow upon 
the joint and several unlimited liability of 
their members, and lend money to mem- 
bers. Sir Horace Plunkett, formerly 
Director of the Irish Department of Agri- 
culture, tells us that the Irish Co-operative 
Movement as a whole now includes nearly 
a thousand farmers’ organizations, with an 
aggregate membership of about a hundred 
thousand persons; what is more, these 
are mostly heads of families. Its business 
turnover amounts to between twelve and 
thirteen million dollars a year. Agricul- 
turally and economically we are therefore 
witnessing a new Ireland. 


3 
MURDER IS MURDER 


There is one feature of the develop- 
ments as regards the arrest of certain 
alleged labor men in connection with 
the dynamite outrage perpetrated against 
the Los Angeles “Times” to which 
especial attention should be called. If the 
explosion was not an accident, but the 
deliberate act of any man or men, it was 


an outrage of dastardly iniquity, for it was 
one of those crimes in which the mur- 
derer, in order to gratify his spite against 
an individual, not merely wrecks that indi- 
vidual’s property, but with callous indiffer- 
ence takes the lives of scores of innocent 
people as an incident to the achievement 


of his sinister and criminal purpose. 
The men responsible for dynamiting the 
Los Angeles’ ‘‘ Times” building are re- 
sponsible not only for the wreck of the 
newspaper offices but for the loss of 
many lives. 

The arrest was made in consequence of 
testimony secured by Mr. Burns, who has 
been Mr. Heney’s right-hand man in 
bringing to justice grafters who violated 
the laws of the United States in Oregon and 
grafters who violated the laws of Califor- 
nia in San Francisco. He has proceeded 
with impartial severity against the most 
influential politicians and the ricnest busi- 
ness men. It happens that the men 
whom he has now arrested are members 
of a labor organization ; just as men whom 
he formerly arrested were members of 
the Republican or Democratic parties or 
of great and wealthy corporations. 

It would have been a wicked thing in 
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the former cases with which Mr. Burns 
had to do for leading Republicans or 
Democrats to combine to break him 
down and support the accused merely 
because the accused belonged to their 
political party, and it would have been a 
wicked thing for big capitalists and big 
business men to make common cause 
with the capitalists against whom he pro- 
ceeded merely because they were capitalists. 
Wherever any politician of either party or 
any capitalist did actually take this posi- 
tion, whether in the case of the men prose- 
cuted by Mr. Burns or in any other case, 
The Outlook unhesitatingly and severely 
denounced them. In exactly the same 
spirit I state the convictions of The 
Outlook in expressing its hearty reproba- 
tion of the conduct of those labor leaders 
who, without waiting to know anything of 
the facts of the case, have at once flown 
publicly to the defense of the alleged dyna- 
miters whom Mr. Burns has now arrested, 
and who talk about the arrest as being 
part of a conspiracy against labor unions. 
No worse service can be rendered by 
labor union leaders to the cause of union- 
ism than that which they render when they 
seek to identify the cause of unionism with 
the cause of any man guilty of a murder- 
ous attack of this nature. I have no idea 
whether the men arrested on Mr. Burns’s 
statements are or are not guilty ; the labor 
leaders in question have no idea whether 
or not they are. ‘They are entitled to an 
absolutely fair trial. If they have no 
money to provide counsel for themselves, 
then it would be entirely proper for any 
body of men to furnish them the requisite 
funds, simply as an incident in securing 
them: a fair trial. But it is grossly im- 
proper to try to create a public opinion in 
favor of the arrested men simply because 
the crime of which they are accused is one 
committed against a capitalist or a corpora- 
tion, and because the men who are charged 
with committing it are members of a 
labor union. This is an iniquity as gross 
as it would have been if when, three years 
ago, the Sugar Trust was indicted for swin- 
dling operations in the New York Custom- 
House, the forces of organized capital had 
been put behind the indicted men on the 
ground that the attack on capitalists guilty 
of crime meant an attack on all capital. 
Undoubtedly there have been in the past 
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repeated cases where representatives of 
capital have thus endeavored to prevent 
successful assault on abuses-committed in 
the interest of capital; and in every such 
case, no matter how wealthy or influen- 
tial the offender, The Outlook believes 
that he should be condemned. It now 
takes the same attitude, when the ques- 
tion is one of identifying the cause of 
unionism with alleged murder, that it has 
always taken when the question was one 
of identifying the cause of capital with 
alleged corruption ; and it appeals to the 
honest and law-abiding laboring man 
exactly as it appeals to the honest and 
law-abiding business man; for both are, 
first of all, American citizens, whose atti- 
tude towards the fundamental questions 
of morality and good citizenship must be 
identical. 

- The question of organized labor or 
organized capital, or of the relations of 
either with the community at large, has 
nothing whatever to do With this issue. 
All we are now concerned with is the grave 
and vital question of fact whether or not 
the accused men have been guilty of mur- 
der, and of murder under circumstances of 
peculiar foulness and atrocity. Whether 
we do or do not approve of the policy of 
the Los Angeles “ Times ”—and The 
Outlook very heartily disapproves of its 
policy on certain matters—has nothing 
whatever to do with the question. The 
stern repression of murderous violence— 
above all, of murderous violence under 
circumstances of such cowardly infamy as 
always accompany the use of dynamite— 
must, of necessity, be a prime need of any 
civilization calling itself such. Whether 
the man attacked is a capitalist or a social- 
ist, a wage-worker or a professional man, 
has nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion ; and whether the man attacking him 
does or does not belong to any organiza- 
tion, whether of labor or capital, whether 
social or religious, has nothing to do with 
the question. The one and only question 
is as to the guilt or innocence of the men 
accused. Any man who seeks to have 
them convicted if they are innocent is 
guilty of a crime against the State, and 
any man who seeks to have them acquitted 
if guilty is also guilty of a crime against 
the State. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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THE RUSSIAN IN FICTION 


A book of literary information and 
interpretation which deals in moderate 
compass with a large subject and is as 
trustworthy and interesting as Professor 
William Lyon Phelps’s “ Essays on Rus- 
sian Novelists,’ ! at a time when the Rus- 
sian situation commands the attention of 
the whole world, is a boon to the much 
overladen “ general reader.” The Russian 
people have been described more than 
once with insight by such men as Melchior 
de Vogii¢é, Brandes, Leroy-Beaulieu, Colqu- 
houn, and others ; there are serious books 
dealing with Russian political history and 
economic conditions and the present crisis ; 
there is a very interesting account of the 
Russian popular epic in Miss Hapgood’s 
“Epic Songs of Russia.’”’ Mr. Phelps’s 
volume supplements all these various stud- 
ies and contributes to the knowledge of 
Russia by its clear and full interpretation 
of the genius and the work of the writers 
of Russian fiction. That fiction is nota- 
ble, not only because it gave impulse 
to some of the most marked tendencies 
in fiction at the close of the nineteenth 
century, but because, in an almost magical 
way, it presents the physiognomy of the 
Russian people, their innermost thoughts, 
the reaction of natural and political con- 
ditions on their temperament, their attitude 
of mind. Indeed, to read Russian fiction 
is to read Russian history written from 
the inside, and to see Russia portrayed in 
a series of types and by writers of almost 
unrivaled power of characterization. 

In such a character as Rudin, one of 
Turgenev’s masterpieces of portraiture, 
one reads the history of a thousand years 
of Russian experience as it shapes a sen- 
sitive, emotional, mystical nature without 
much power of initiative. Mrs. Ritchie 
once remarked on the striking resemblance 
of ‘Turgenev to her father, Thackeray, and 
reports this interesting incident: One after- 
noon the Russian novelist promised to call 
on her the next day. He did not come. 
Two days later she met him at the house of 
a friend. Hecame straight to her, and said : 
‘“‘T was so sorry that I could not go to see 
you; so very sorry; but I was prevented. 
Look at my thumbs,” he added, holding 
up his hands, thumbs downward, “ see 
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how small they are! People with such 
little thumbs can never do what they in- 
tended to do. They always let themselves 
be prevented.” This is a trifling incident, 
but packed with significance, not only 
because it explains many of the most 
striking personages in Turgenev’s novels, 
but because it is characteristic of a 
great number of gifted, restless, futile 
Russians. Russia has shown an enormous 
capacity for passive resistance, as Napo- 
leon learned to his cost; but since the 
death of Peter the Great she has shown 
very little genius for aggressive military 
action. 

This type is now giving way to a more 
resolute, courageous, and effective type. 
It has been produced in part by the mel- 
ancholy of the enormous Russian land- 
scapes, the great forests, the almost inter- 
minable steppes on which no dividing lines 
appear, the vastness of the lakes, the 
magnitude of the rivers, the sweep of the 
wind over a vast country as over our own 
prairies, the bitterness of the winter cli- 
mate, the shortness of the summer. These 
physical conditions have bred in the Rus- 
sian, combined with his natural mysticism 
and tendency to fatalism, a melancholy 
temper, a sense of the futility of things ; 
and when one looks at the list of Russian 
novels by Turgenev, Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, 
Gogol, Gorky, Andreev, one cannot but 
be struck by the somber tone which per- 
vades them, by the depths of suffering 
they sound, by the sense of tragedy which 
envelops them. Perhaps no race except 
the Jews has ever suffered more than the 
Russians ; and the Russians have lackedthe 
stubborn fiber of the Jew which has given 
him an enormous capacity for enduring 
and surviving. In one of Gorky’s novels 
a peasant answers the question: ‘‘ What 
does the word Life mean to us? A feast? 
No. Work? No. A battle? Oh, no! 
For us Life is something merely tiresome, 
dull—a kind of heavy burden. In carry- 
ing it we sigh with weariness and com- 
plain of its weight. Do we really love 





Life? The Love of Life! The very 
words sound strange to our ears! We 
love only our dreams of the future—and 


this love is Platonic, with no hope of 
fruition.” 

Suffering, Mr. Phelps reminds us, is the 
corner-stone of Russian life, and therefore 
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an omnipresent element in Russian fiction. 
In all literature there is perhaps no more 
pathetic story than Dostoyevsky’s “ Poor 
Folk,” certainly no more tragic figure 
than his Sonia; and it is not easy to im- 
agine a more heartbreaking tale than 
Gorky’s ‘Twenty-six and One.” But 
through suffering the Russian conscious- 
ness has acquired a quality which, when it 
finds free expression, is likely to give the 
world fiction, poetry, and music full of the 
deepest and the most beautiful things. 
It has already done so. Tschaikowsky’s 
** Symphonie Pathétique ” holds perhaps 
the very first place in the music of suffer- 
ing. There is in modern fiction no greater 
story than Tolstoy’s “ Anna Karénina,” 
nor is there any in which the tragedy of 
the broken law, the isolation of the 
offender, the marshaling of the forces of 
the universe against the lawbreaker, are 
conveyed with more vital energy of style. 
Nor does any convey a deeper sense of 
the cosmic force and order behind these 
things. 

Sixty years ago Gogol asked the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is it that is most truly Rus- 
sian ?” and answered it: “ The value of 


~the Russian nature consists in this—that 


it is capable, more than any other, of 
receiving the noble word of the Gospel, 
which leads man toward perfection.” 


“Pity for a fallen human creature,” wrote 
Dostoyevsky, “is a strong Russian trait. 
There is no spectacle more touching than 
our people offer when they go to assist and 
cheer on their way those who are condemned 
to exile in Siberia. Every one brings what 
he can—provisions, money, perhaps only a 
few consoling words. They feel no irritation 
against the criminal; neither do they indulge 
in any exaggerated sentiment which would 
make a hero of him. They do not request 
his autograph or his likeness; neither do 
they go to stare at him out of curiosity, as 
often happens in more civilized parts of 
Europe. There is here something more; it 
is not that they wish to make excuses for 
the criminal, or wrest him from the hands of 
justice, but they would comfort him in his 
fallen condition; console him as a brother, 
as Christ has told us we should console each 
other.” 


It is this vast, almost illimitable possibility 
of spiritual development created by cen- 
turies of suffering which gives to the Rus- 
sian movement of to-day, and to its fiction, 
a prophetic quality, as if everything that 
Russia had done so far forms a prepara- 
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tory stage in a racial development of ex- 
traordinary richness and variety. 

From the day when Gogol wrote “ The 
Revizor,” which marked the liberation of the 
Russian genius in fiction and was the guide- 
post which indicated its future direction, to 
this day of Gorky and Andreev, the pro- 
cession of Russian life and the varieties of 
Russian character have been reflected in 
its novels as ina great mirror. In “ Taras 
Bulba”’ Gogol wrote a story of Cossack 
life, an epic of daring and semi-barbarous 
fidelity, with something of the out-of-door 
atmosphere and the splendid directness of 
Homer. In *“ Dead Souls’’ he described 
with searching sincerity and power the cor- 
ruption which penetrated Russian society 
even in his time. Turgenev, the most 
admirable artist of them all, and possibly 
the finest artist who has appeared in fic- 
tion, held the mirror up to the society of 
his time with wonderful fidelity, and by 
the exercise of the faculty of selection, 
denied to most of the Russian novelists, 
put into small volumes the very substance 
of Russian life. 

Dostoyevsky committed great sins 
against art ; many of his novels are almost 
without form ; in very few of them has 
the faculty of selection any play. But 
when one has read ‘“ Crime and Punish- 
ment,” “‘ Memoirs of the House of the 
Dead,” ‘The Idiot,” to say nothing of such 
wonderful short pieces as ‘ The Chief 
Inquisitor,’ he has taken into his heart 
the very tragedy of the Russian. Tol- 
stoy’s ‘‘ War and Peace” is a long scries 
of episodes, a kind of panoramic résumé 
of tragic years of Russian history; of 
colossal length, but lighted up, chapter 
after chapter, by the very genius of de- 
scription and characterization ; while his 
‘Anna Karénina,” like “ Vanity Fair,” 
holds a place by itself. 

Gorky has gathered up the dregs 
of Russian misery. Many of his stories 
make one feel as if the River Volga had 
given birth to a whole race of men and 
women out of whom the spiritual and 
moral life had been beaten by incredibly 
hard conditions. No other novelist has 
drawn so depressing a picture of the dis- 
integration of character effected by pro- 
longed and hopeless misery of physical 
and social condition. 

In his broad portraiture of the disclo- 
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sure of the Russian genius in the field of 
art in which it has made great achieve- 
ments Mr. Phelps has written a book of 
authoritative racial interpretation. 


THE GREAT LEADER 


The story is told of Abraham Lincoln 
that on one occasion a delegation called on 
him and at the end of the conference one 
of the delegates said, “I hope, Mr. Lin- 
coln, that God is on our side,”’ to which Mr. 
Lincoln replied, ‘‘ That does not concern 
me.” The startled delegate responded, 
“What! -It does not concern you. to 
have God on our side?” ‘ No,” replied’ 
Mr. Lincoln; “ what concerns me is that 
we shall be on God’s side.” 

This is not a play on words. It goes 
to the very heart of the difference between 
true and false piety. False piety says to 
itself, ‘I have something I want to ac- 
complish in the world, and I want a sleep- 
ing partner of great ability who will help 
me to accomplish it and who will not 
interfere too much with me in my meth- 
ods.” True piety says to itself : ‘God 
is in this world working out some great, 
beneficent design. I want to understand 
what it is he is accomplishing, and I want 
to work with him, obedient to his will.” 
False piety wants God on our side. ‘True 
piety wants to be on God’s side. 

Evolution involves the doctrine not only 
that there is a creative power, a directive 
mirid, and an ultimate purpose in nature, 
so that God is the Great Architect, but 
also that there is a creative power, a 
directive mind, and an ultimate purpose in 
history, so that God is the Great Leader. 
This is what Julia Ward Howe meant by 
the refrain in her Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, “Our God is marching on.” 
This is what the Psalmist meant when he 
prayed, “Show me thy ways, O Lord, 
teach me thy paths.” This is what Jesus 
Christ meant when he said, ‘* Not what I 
will, but what Thou wilt.” 

History is not a mere series of discon- 
nected and purposeless events. Toknow 
history is not merely to know a table of 
unrelated dates, or the names and char- 
acters of kings, or the record of great 
battles or great campaigns. The human 
race is developing as the tree from the 
seed and the man from the babe. To 
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know history is to know how that develop- 
ment has taken place and is taking place ; 
to know what is its beginning, what the 
history of its progress, and what the hope 
of its future. It is to trace in that devel- 
opment the creative power, the directive 
mind, and the ultimate purpose which give 
to history its significance and its unity. 
« Evolution,” says Drummond, “is the 
history of a process.” There is and can be 
no process where there is not an intelli- 
gible development, and there can be no 
intelligible development save where the 
development itself is intelligent. 

This is the view not merely of religion 
‘ but of philosophy. Says Hegel: “God 
governs the world; the actual working of 
his government—the carrying out of his 
plan—is the history of the world.” Says 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: “ There is one 
mind common to all individual men. . . . 
Who hath access to this universal mind is 
a party to all that is or can be done, for 
this is the only and sovereign agent. Of the 
works of this mind history is the record.” 
This is the view of the historian. Differ- 


ent historians interpret differently the 


directive mind and the ultimate purpose. 
But whether it is Voltaire writing the his- 
tories of Charles XII and Louis XIV, 
or Buckle writing the history of civiliza- 
tion, or Hallam tracing the constitutional 
development of England, or John Richard 
Green narrating the history of the Eng- 
lish people, they all recognize an orderly 
development, controlled by forces, or 
a force, superior to the human wills 
that occupy the stage in the successive 
scenes enacted. It is not more certain 
that there is a theme which the orchestra 
is playing, a book which the co..:positors 
are setting up, a drama which the actors 
on the stage are enacting, a planned cam- 
paign in which the soldiers on the battle- 
field are taking part, than it is that 
there is a directing purpose which gives 
significance to the seemingly individual 
activities which go to make up the course 
of human history. 

This vision of the poets, this conclusion 
of the philosophers and the historians, is 
abundantly confirmed by the course of 
human events. The recognition of this 
fact is the secret of all true greatness, the 
underlying cause of all enduring achieve- 
ment. The really great men of the world 
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are those who have seen what the Eternal 
is doing in their own age and have co- 
operated with him to achieve his ends. 
Itis because Paul and his associates un- 
derstood what God was doing in the first 
century that they comprehended the secret 
of their age and proved themselves more 
powerful than Roman philosopher or 
Roman emperor. It was because Eliza- 
beth in England and William of Orange 
in Holland understood that liberation of 
the conscience and the intellect from 
ecclesiastical despotism which was in the 
divine purpose in the seventeenth century 
that they made England and Holland 
more powerful than Spain, and because 
Philip II of Spain and Louis XIV of 
France did not understand this divine 
design that their ignorant policies inflicted 
on their countries injuries from which those 
countries have not yet recovered. It was 
because George Washington and his asso- 
ciates comprehended that great, divinely 
directed democratic movement which 
characterized the close of the eighteenth 
century that the American colonies proved 
too powerful for the forces of the greatest 
empire then on the globe. The failure 
of the South in the Civil War was. due to 
no lack of political sagacity, to no lack of 
patient persistence or self-sacrificing hero- 
ism, but to the fact that Southern leaders 
did not comprehend that great movement 
toward nationalism which at once liberated 
and unified Italy, converted the German 
provinces into a German Empire, and 
began the incompleted process which is 
yet to make of Great Britain and her 
colonies a Greater Britain. 

The stars still fight in their courses 
against Sisera, and it is in vain to fight 
against them. 

As this creative power, directive mind, 
and ultimate purpose interprets the 
great movements of history, so the under- 
standing of what this animating Spirit 
is achieving in the world in any particular 
epoch is the secret of true greatness and 
the explanation of enduring achievement. 
It was this which made Paul greater than 
Seneca, Luther greater than Leo X, Crom- 
well greater than Laud and Stafford, 
William of Orange greater than the Duke 
of Alva, Washington greater than George 
the Third, and Abraham Lincoln greater 
than Daniel Webster and Henry Clay, 
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greater even than William H. Seward, 
Salmon P. Chase, and Edwin M. Stanton. 
In each of these cases the greatness was 
due, not to the fact that the successful 
hero of history had a greater brain, a larger 
knowledge, or a stronger will, but because 
he had a clearer vision of whither the 
Great Leader was leading, or a more 
resolute courage to follow that leader- 
ship, whatsoever the consequences to 
himself. 

What is God doing in America to-day ? 
What is his purpose for this country in 
this twentieth century? The answer to 
this question ought not to be difficult to 
find. 

The whole of Christ’s teaching is 
summed up in one sentence with two 
clauses: ‘ Call no man your father on the 
earth: for one is your Father, which is in 
heaven. And all ye are brethren.” 

All doctrines in Christian theology have 
as their object either to explain the mean- 
ing of these two words, Fatherhood and 
Brotherhood, or to prove their truth and 
bring home to the soul their spiritual sig- 
nificance. To believe in God as a Father 
whose administration of the world is like 
the administration of a family by a true, 
pure, noble father—this is one clause of 
the Christian creed. ‘That we are all 
brothers in one family, whatever our race 
or class in society or our religious creed, 
all offspring of the same eternal Spirit, all 
linked together by the same immortal 
destiny, who all should be bound together 
by our love for him and our love for one 
another—this is the second clause in 
Christ’s creed. 

By the end of the sixteenth century the 
first clause was generally accepted through- 
out Christendom, thoughimperfectly under- 
stood. The general division of men into 
rival and often hostile tribes and nationali- 
ties, even more than the apparent diversity 
of material phenomena in a misunderstood 
world, had led to the belief in many gods, 
and it had taken a long and slow historic 
process to educate gradually developing 
man to believe that this universe is one 
and that its ruler is one; to believe that 
message which first came to the world 
through Israel—*: The Lord thy God is one 
God.” 

But by the beginning of the seventeenth 
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century this truth had filtered into the 
consciousness of Christendom. For all 
European peoples polytheism was dead, 
and, if the fear of God was not banished 
from men’s hearts, it was greatly mitigated 
by faith in his mercy. But the truth 
that all men are brethren had found no 
lodgment in human hearts, certainly no 
recognition in human society. Brother- 
hood between noble and serf,-scholar and 
peasant, Christian and Jew, Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant! Save in the ideals 
of an occasional visionary, the idea was 
scarcely even conceived of. Then it was 
that the American continent was discovered 
to Christendom, and men educated in 
monotheism crossed the sea to found here 
a new world. The builders of this Nation 
were men of different theological creeds, 
but they were all men of Christian faith. 
Puritans in New England, Presbyterians 
in New York, Quakers in Pennsylvania, 
Roman Catholics in Maryland, Episco- 
palians in Virginia, and Huguenots in the 
Carolinas—they were all brought up in 
the essentials of the Christian religion. 
They all believed in one God and in his Son 
Jesus Christ, and they were all compelled 
by the exigencies of the new country to 
leave their Old World divisions behind 
them and to act together as one people in 
the creation of one country, and, in that 
country, of a new social, political, and 
industrial order. 

Thus in this new Nation “ conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are equal” our divine task is 
clearly indicated to us. It is to learn our- 
selves and to teach other peoples what is 
the meaning of the declaration, “ All ye 
are brethren.” Wherever the Church 
is fulfilling this duty, it is succeeding. 
Wherever it is neglecting this duty, it is 
failing, and has only itself to blame if its 
pastor preaches to empty pews and min- 
isters to a listless and apathetic people. 
Only the working church is a living church ; 
and the only evidence of Christianity 
which appeals to this age is that to which 
Jesus pointed the: disciples of John the 
Baptist: ‘The blind receive their sight, 
and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
and the poor have the good tidings 
preached to them.” 


THE WORLD IN BOSTON: AN IMPRESSION 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


' ‘ Y HEN, over half a century ago, I 
began writing for the public, it 
was with the conviction, bor- 
rowed from my father, that the public 
was only a great number of average men 
and women, and if I could make my 
accounts interesting and my opinions 
intelligible to any average individual, I 
should make them interesting and intelli- 
gible to a public, that is, to so much of 
the. larger public as my message was 
adapted to reach. Let the reader, then, 
regard this as a personal letter to himself, 
giving, not accurate information about the 
singular world exhibition now being held 
in Boston, but the impression which a 
casual visitor gets from spending one day 
in inspecting it. And if workers in the 
exhibition find errors in it, as probably they 
will, they may reflect that it is not alto- 
gether without value to learn what are the 
erroneous impressions which such a casual 
visitor receives. 
A number of years ago an Englishman 


conceived the idea that it would be inter- 
esting and valuable to give Christians a 
visual impression of non-Christian lands 
and people, and he organized for that 


purpose a small local exhibition. It was 
a success. Presently thé Rev. A. M. 
Gardner, Secretary of a London Mission- 
ary Board, took the plan up, with, as a 
result, “‘ The Orient in London.” which 
attracted crowds of interested visitors and 
much newspaper report and comment. 
A year ago Mr. Gardner came to Amer- 
ica by invitation of a missionary commit- 
tee here, and for a twelvemonth the work 
of organization and preparation has been 
busily carried on. ‘This year of labor 
has produced ‘“ The World in Boston,” 
which fully occupies the whole of the 
Mechanics’ Building, which in turn covers 
an entire block. It may be both com- 
pared to and contrasted with the World’s 
Fairs, as we have had them in Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and St. Louis. ‘Those 
exhibited the world in its commercial 
and industrial aspects; this exhibits the 
world in its social, intellectual, and moral 
aspects. Those portrayed the things the 
world is making; this portrays the life 
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the people are living. ‘There was some- 
thing of the life of the people in the 
world’s fairs; there is something of the 
material products of the world in this fair. 
But the emphasis then was on things ; 
now on life. The first step in prepara- 
tion was to ascertain what there is in the 
life of non-Christian peoples to be seen. 
Correspondence was opened with mission- 
aries at different points, and they were 
asked to tell what, if a visitor had two 
days to spend in their locality, he would 
be shown, on the one hand of the need, 
on the other hand of the work being 
done to supply that need. With this in- 
formation before them, and the experi- 
ence of Mr. Gardner to guide them, the 
committee next proceeded to reproduce, as 
far as was possible in an exhibit, what the 
missionary would show the two-day visitor. 

To do this, to portray life as well as 
things, required a large number of trained 
helpers. The churches in and about Bos- 
ton were called on to furnish these help- 
ers. Each pastor was asked to appoint a 
certain number of recruiting sergeants ; 
the sergeants were set to work gathering 
recruits. In addition to the paid em- 
ployees, between fifteen and twenty thou- 
sand men, women, and children have been 
in training during the past year. These 
are all unpaid volunteers. They includea 
chorus of approximately a thousand sing- 
ers, eight thousand five hundred stewards, 
and I do not know how many for the 
scenic effects of the stage in the pageant, 
in the tableaux, and in representing in the 
various countries the life of the people. 
These volunteers are not only unpaid, 
they pay for the privilege. For they each 
and all buy their season tickets at the reg- 
ular price, a dollar each, and each and all 
pay for admission to the pageant, if they 
wish to attend it as spectators. 

Life is not self-explanatory. If the 
casual visitor is to understand the mean- 
ing of these exhibits and the life that 
is going on in them, he must have them 
explained to him. There must be some 
one at the door of this heathen temple 
to tell him what is the idol squat upon 
the ground within, and what is the na- 
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ture of the worship offered to it, and 
whether the worship is accompanied by 
any moral instruction corresponding to 
that afforded by the Christian pulpit. 
There must be some one to tell him that 
this is a Chinese school, and that the 
teacher is teaching these boys the Chinese 
classics, and what relation, if any, these 
classics have to modern life, and what 
preparation this study makes for life, and 
how and why the missionary work con- 
ducted in the Christian school is any 
better. And the ordinary layman, even in 
Boston, cannot give this instruction unless 
he is first instructed; so that for a year 
past these interpreters, gathered from the 
churches, have met in classes, to get from 
experts the interpretation they are to give 
to others. There were hundreds of cos- 
tumes to be made, and much study was nec- 
essary to make them even approximately 
correct. There were hundreds of models 
to be made, and hundreds of artificers, 
some volunteers and some paid, have 
been at work for the past year making 
them. There were scores of actors to be 
trained for the pageant, and hundreds of 
others to be trained to represent life in 
the exhibits. And many more have to be 
trained than there are parts to be taken; 
for since no busy man or woman can give 
all the time of the four weeks of this unique 
fair to playing a part in it, several actors 
must be trained for every part. I give to 
the reader my impression of the exhibition 
in the order in which I got it. For I went 
to it in the morning, and had this work of 
preparation explained to me, and then in 
the afternoon and evening I went again 
to see the result in the exhibition at work. 

If from the account which follows the 
reader gets a somewhat confused idea of 
the exhibition, so did I from my one day’s 
visit. I advise the reader to give at least 
two days to his visit, if he possibly can. 
We pay our twenty-five cents (regarded 
simply as a show, it is the biggest and 
most variegated show for twenty-five cents 
I ever visited) and find ourselves in a 
long hall—endless, I might say, since, look- 
ing through the confused vista of tem- 
ples, shops, school-houses, encampments, 
and dwellings, no end is to be seen—and 
in a cosmopolitan crowd that reminds one 
of Constantinople, with this difference, 
that in Constantinople the multitude are 
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foreigners with a few Americans, and here 
the multitude are Americans with a few 
foreigners. But among these relatively 
few foreigners are every variety of cos- 
tume and complexion, from the Western 
cowboy to the East Indian pundit. Closer 
inspection reveals the fact that the West- 
ern cowboy is a Harvard student and the 
East Indian pundit a Boston salesman. It 
requires distance to lend illusion to the 
view. And in this too-crowded cosmo- 
politan city all sorts of conflicting phases of 
life are going on. ‘‘ The World in Boston ”’ 
is the world crowded into a Boston block, 
and the space is limited and the contrasts 
perplexing. 

Ten feet or so away from an Indian 
idol an African missionary—a real one, 
not a Boston portraiture—has gathered 
a constantly changing group about him, 
to whom he is handing out a leaflet 
containing missionary songs. They repro- 
duce in phonetic spelling the spoken dia- 
lect of an African tribe that had no written 
language till the missionaries gave them 
one, and the Boston audience, among whom 
are a Japanese lady and an East Indian 
merchant, are singing ‘‘ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee”’ in an East African dialect. A 
little beyond is a Chinese school where a 
Chinese teacher is teaching Chinese chil- 
dren to write the Chinese characters, and 
on the other side of the partition a Chris- 
tian school with a scenic representation 
of the only public library in all China—a 
fine opportunity here for Mr. Carnegie to 
extend his work! A sound of song at- 
tracts us. A few rods away a group of 
Fisk University singers are rendering 
some Negro melodies (these are real 
Negro singers), and around the corner 
are specimens of the industrial work car- 
ried on by the American Missionary 
Association in the South. Later in the 
day boys will probably be seen at the 
work-bench. Here is Abraham’s tent, 
one grade better than the one-roomed 
cabin of some of the Southern Negroes, 
because a cloth partition divides it into 
two sections. The kind of kitchen utensils 
which Abraham used are here; the same 
substantially are used to-day. Children’s 
voices! We follow the sound, to find a 
group of a dozen children in Japanese 
costume attending a Christian kindergarten 
school in a Japanese school-room under 
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“the Lady of the Decoration.” To-night, 
at eight o’clock, there will be a judicial 
trial of a Chinaman in the market-place by 
the pagoda in the Chinese section. He 
will be convicted, but neither bastinadoed 
nor beheaded; a steward will explain 
what the penalty would be. Out of doors 
is a missionary car, used in home mis- 
sionary work in the West, with pews in it 
to seat a hundred, and the most cunningly 
contrived bedroom, study, kitchen, and 
dining-room all in one for the missionary 
and his wife, and the missionary is there 
to tell you all about it. Here is a good- 
sized room, not at all foreign-looking, and 
with maps and charts on the walls and 
books on the tables, and a young man to 
tell you what to read and what equipment 
to provide to make your missionary meet- 
ing interesting. 

At three o’clock the pageant begins, and 
it is now nearly three. ‘Twenty-five cents 
will give us admission, but we have paid 
a dollar each for reserved seats, wishing 
to lose no time in waiting for the curtain 
to rise. The hall, which seats twelve or 
fifteen thousand, is well filled. In the 
evening performances all the seats are 
taken. Our conductor reminds us that 
the theaters cannot maintain an afternoon 
matinee every afternoon in the week, and 
this the missionary pageant does. ‘This 
pageant is a musical drama in four acts, 
or episodes, and a finale. It is scenic 
rather than dramatic; the colors of the 
costumes are skillfully arranged ; there are 
at times nearly or quite a hundred per- 
formers on the stage. Compared with 
grand opera, the performance is, of 
course, musically and artistically inferior. 
Regarded simply as a scenic display it is 
well worth the money. But it is some- 
thing more than a scenic display. It has 
its moral and instructive side, though its 
lessons are suggested rather than enforced. 

Before each scene an Interlocutor gives 
a verse of interpretation like a prologue. 
This part is taken by some clergyman. 
The actors are chiefly non-professional, 
but the acting, if not great, is very effect- 
ive. I have seen professional actors on 
the stage play their part in much worse 
fashion than Livingstone was played by 
the secretary of one of the great mis- 
sionary organizations. The first episode 
portrays an Indian encampment. An 
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attempted massacre of Eskimos by In- 
dians is interrupted by the timely 
arrival of a missionary, who brings to 
the chieftain and his wife their child 
who has been lost in the forest. The 
second episode presents the meeting be- 
tween Livingstone and Stanley in Africa, 
where Livingstone stifles his home yearn- 
ings and refuses to return with Stanley 
because his work is not yet done. The 
third episode represents the preparations 
for the burning of a widow on the funeral 
pyre of her husband in India. The prep- 
arations are all completed, and the torch is 
about to be applied, when a Government 
official comes in with a troop of soldiers 
and declares that suttee is abolished. The 
fourth episode takes us to Hawaii, where 
two victims are about to be offered to the 
irate goddess Pelee, when Queen Kapio- 
lani interferes, defies the goddess, eats 
the sacred berries, and throws the priest’s 
staff into the crater of the volcano. In 
the finale the whole company assembles 
on the stage, swelled by members of the 
chorus, who join in singing : 

“In Christ there is no East nor West, 

In Him no South nor North; 

But one great fellowship of love 

Throughout the great wide earth.” 
At the close of this chorus a dimly per- 
ceived cross upon a great rock in the 
center of the stage grows gradually lu- 
minous, the orchestra strikes the opening 
note of “Old Hundred,” and the congre- 
gation rise and join with the company on 
the stage in singing the Doxology. 

This closing scene seems to me to give 
the keynote to the whole exhibition. It 
is an interpretation of missions as a great 
brotherhood movement. Paganism is not 
represented at its worst. A suggestion to 
put in the basement a chamber of horrors 
to illustrate the cruelties of paganism was 
wisely not adopted. The general effect 
on the visitor is: These men and women 
are our brethren. They want something 
that we can give them. And we want to 
give it to them. They are ill housed— 
let us carry them the home; sick—let us 
carry them the hospital; oppressed—let 
us carry them liberty and justice ; they live 
under the fear of the gods—let us carry 
them the inspiration and the joy which 
our faith in the love of God has given to us. 

LyMAN ABBOTT. 
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The Trustees of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute very kindly arranged for 
me to spend a number of weeks in Europe last summer taking a rest. Now, I have never 
learned to rest in the ordinary sense of that term, and have always found my greatest rest 
and recreation in change of work and scenery. The action of the Trustees in this matter, 
however, gave me a chance to do something which I had long wanted to do. I had been 
anxious to get into that portion of the world where the human family is farthest down, to see 
for myself how the “ man farthest down” was living and what was being done to improve 
his condition, and how this condition compared with that of the average black man in the 
United States, and to see how the methods being employed in raising him up compared 
with the methods employed in raising up the black man in America. It is not a satis- 
faction to me to describe poverty and misery except as a means to an end. If any one 
who reads the articles which I have written suggests that I saw the worst and am trying 
to describe the worst instead of the best, I would state frankly that I went to Europe with 
the deliberate purpose of seeing and describing the worst and not the best. 

Another reason that made me anxious to make this trip was that much emphasis is now 
being placed upon the importance of getting European immigrants into the Southern States 
to replace the Negro as a laborer, and I wanted to see to what extent these people would 
be likely to come into the South and adapt themselves to Southern conditions and become 
competitors by the side of the Negro. Perhaps the strongest reason, however, for my 
wanting to make these observations was the service which I thought I could render to my 
own race in this country. There are not a few Negroes who sometimes become discour- 
aged and feel that their condition and prospects are worse than those of any other group of 
human beings. I wanted to see groups of people who are much worse off than the Negro, 
and, through detailing their condition, place such facts before the Negro in America as 
would. make him feel and see that, instead of being the worst off, his condition and 
prospects are much better than those of millions of people who are in the same relative 
stage of civilization. 

I saw the life of the poorer classes in the East End of London and in several other of the 
great cities of Europe; the life of farm laborers in Austria, Hungary, and Sicily; visited the 
salt mines in Poland and the sulphur mines in Sicily; examined the life of a Russian 
village ; near Copenhagen studied the wonderful development of agricultural organization 
in Denmark; and saw much else that was of value to my purpose. 

I ought to state also that I could not have covered the ground or have made the observa- 
tions that I did without the assistance of Dr. Robert E. Park, of Boston, who has been 
assisting me for a number of years in my work at Tuskegee Institute. Dr. Park is a gradu- 
ate of one of the German universities and has the advantage of an acquaintance with 
several European languages, and has lived and traveled in much of the territory that we 
covered. He preceded me to Europe by several weeks, making a preliminary survey of 
the route we intended to take, and afterwards accompanied me upon my whole journey. 

B. T. W. 


I—THE MAN AT THE 


HE Carmania, the ship in which 

I had sailed, disembarked its 

passengers late Saturday at Fish- 

guard, off the coast of Wales. The spe- 

cial train which sped us on to London 

reached the city early Sunday morning, 
August 28. 

As I drove from the railway station in 

the gray of the early morning my atten- 

tion was attracted by a strange, shapeless, 


BOTTOM IN LONDON 


and disreputable figure which slunk out 
of the shadow of a building and moved 
slowly and dejectedly down the silent and 
empty street. In that quarter of the city, 
and in comparison with the solid respect- 
ability and comfort represented by the 
houses around him, the figure of this man 
seemed grotesquely wretched. In fact, 
he struck me as the most lonely object I 
had ever laid my eyes on. I watched 
2t 
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him down the street as far as I could 
see. He did not.turn to the left or to 
the right, but moved slowly on, his head 
bent toward the ground, apparently look- 
ing for something he did not hope to find. 
In the course of my journey across 
Europe I saw much poverty, but I do not 
think I saw anything quite so hopeless 
and wretched. 

I had not been long in London before 
I learned that this man was a type. It is 
said that there are ten thousand of these 
homeless and houseless men and women 
in East London alone. They are, how- 
ever, not confined to any part of the city. 
They may be found in the fashionable 
West End, lounging on the benches of 
St. James’s Park, as well as in the East 
End, where the masses of the laboring 
people live. The Salvation Army has 
erected shelters for them in many of the 
poorer parts of the city, where, for anything 
from two to eight cents, they may get a 
room for the night, and sometimes a piece 
of bread and a bowl of soup. Thousands 
of them are not able to compass the 
small sum necessary to obtain even this 
minimum of food and comfort. These 
are the outcasts and the rejected, the 
human waste of a great city. They 
represent the man at the bottom in Lon- 
don. 

Later, in the course of my wanderings 
about the city, I met many of these hopeless 
and broken men. I saw them sitting, on 
sunshiny days, not only men but women 
also, crumpled up on benches or stretched 
out on the grass of the parks. I discovered 
them on rainy nights, crouching in door- 
ways or huddled away in dark corners 
where an arch or a wall protected them 
from the cold. I met them in the early 
morning hours, before the city was awake, 
creeping along the Strand and digging 
with their hands in the garbage-boxes ; 
and again, late at night, on the Thames 
Embankment, where hundreds of them 
sleep—when the night watchman permits— 
on the benches or stretched out on the 
stone pavements. After a time I learned 
to distinguish the same type under the dis- 
guise of those street venders who stand 
on street corners and sell collar-buttons, 
matches, and other trifles, stretching out 
their hands in a pitiful sort of supplica- 
tion to passers-by to buy their wares. 
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Whenever I found an opportunity to 
do so, I talked with some of these out- 
casts. Gradually; partly from themselves 
and partly from others, I learned some- 
thing of their histories. I found that it 
was usually drink that had been the im- 
mediate cause of their downfall. But 
there were always other and deeper causes. 
Most of them, it seemed to me, had sim- 
ply been borne down by the temptations 
and the fierce competition of life in a great 
city. There comes a time when trade is 
dull; men who had been accustomed to 
spend much money begin to spend less,. 
and there is no work to be had. At these 
times it is “the less efficient, the less 
energetic, the less strong, the less young, 
the less regular, the less temperate, or the 
less docile” who are crowded out. In 
this way these men have lost their hold 
and sunk to the bottom. 

I remember meeting one of these men 
late at night wandering along the Thames 
Embankment. In the course of my con- 
versation with him I asked him, among 
other things, .if he voted, and, if so, to 
what political party he belonged. 


He looked at me in amazement, and 
then he said he had never voted in his 


life. It was his expression rather than 
his words that impressed me. This ex- 
pression told me how out of touch he was 
with the world about him. He had, in 
fact, as I learned, no family, no home, 
friends, trade ; he belonged to no society ; 
he had, so far as I could learn, no views 
on life. In the very midst of this great 
city he was as solitary as a hermit. 

A few weeks later, in a little village in 
Galicia, I asked the same question of a 
Polish peasant. ‘Oh, yes,” he eagerly 
replied ; ‘“‘ every one votes here now.” 

Sixty years ago most of the peasants in 
this village to which I have referred were 
serfs, and it was not until two years ago 
that the Government gave them all the 
right to vote. Nevertheless, at the pres- 
ent time the people in this village are 
represented by one of their own number 
in the Imperial Parliament at Vienna. I 
stopped on my way through the village at 
the little store kept by this man. I found 
two young girls tending the store, his 
daughters, but the representative himself 
was not at home. 

I do not know why I should mention 
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this circumstance here, except that I was 
impressed by the contrast in the reply of 
these two men, the one coming from a 
peasant in Poland and the other from an 
Englishman in London. 

It is generally said that the Negro rep- 
resents in America the man farthest down. 
In going to Europe I had in mind to com- 
pare the masses of the Negro people 
of the South with the masses in Europe 
in something like the same stage of civili- 
zation. It would not be difficult to com- 
pare the Negro in the South with the 
Polish peasant, for example, because the 
masses of the Poles are, like the masses 
of the Negroes, an agricultural people. 

I know no class among the Negroes 
in America, however, with whom I 
could compare the man at the bottom in 
England. Whatever one may say of the 
Negro in America, he is not, as a rule, a 
beggar. It is very rarely that any one 


sees a black hand stretched out for alms. 
One does see, to be sure, too many idle 
and loafing Negroes standing on the street 
corners around the railway stations in the 
South ; but the Negro is not, as a rule, a 


degenerate. If he is at the bottom in 
America, it is not because he has gone 
backward and sunk down, but because he 
has never risen. 

Another thing in regard to the Negro: 
although he is frequently poor, he is 
never without hope and a certain joy in 
living. No hardship he has yet encoun- 
tered, either in slavery or in freedom, has 
robbed the Negro of the desire to live. 
The race constantly grew and increased 
in slavery, and it has considerably more 
than doubled in freedom. There are 
some people among the members of my 
race who complain about the hardships 
which the Negro suffers, but none of them 
yet, so far as I know, has ever recom- 
mended “race suicide” as a solution of 
the race problem. 

I mention this because I found just the 
contrary to be the case in England. I 
do not think that anything I saw or’ 
heard while I was in England gave me a 
more poignant impression of the hardships 
of the laboring man in England than the 
discovery that one of the most widely read 
weekly papers in England, under the cap- 
tion of ‘* The White Slaves of Morality,” 
was making a public campaign in favor of 
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reducing the size of the families among 
the working classes. 

The articles I refer to, which were writ- 
ten by a woman, were a protest, on the 
one hand, against the clergy, because they 
taught that it would be immoral for women 
to refuse to have children, and, on the other 
hand, against the physicians who withheld 
from these women the knowledge by which 
they might be able to limit the size of their 
families. These articles were followed from 
week to week by letters purporting to 
come from working men and women tell- 
ing of the heartbreaking struggle they 
were making to support their children on 
the wages they were able to earn. 

What made these articles the more 
startling was the fact that, at the very 
time when they were proposing to the 
English laborer what ex-President Roose- 
velt has defined as “ race suicide,” thou- 
sands of immigrants from the south of 
Europe were pouring into London every 
year to take the places left vacant by the 
recession of the native Anglo-Saxon. 

On my previous visit to England I had 
been struck by what seemed to me the 
cold and formal character of the English 
newspapers. It seemed to me that they 
were wholly lacking in human interest. 
Upon my last visit my opinion in regard 
to the London newspapers was consider- 
ably altered. A careful study of the daily 
newspaper, I found, will repay any one who 
wants to get an insight into actual condi- 
tions in England. 

I had not been in London more than a 
day or two, for example, when my atten- 
tion was attracted to the following item in 
one of the morning papers : 


STARVING FAMILY 
CORONER’S APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC FOR AID 


Telling of a terrible case of starvation in 
the Stoke Newington Coroner’s Court, Dr. 
Wynn Westcott, the coroner, asked the 
press to bring a deserving case before the 
notice of the charitable public. 

He said that he had held an inquest upon 
a three-weeks-old baby which had died of 
starvation. Its father had had no regular 
work for three years, and only a little casual 
work in that time. There was so little money 
that the mother, Mrs. Attewell, of White 
Hart Street, Stoke Newington, was half 
starved too. She had only had a crust of 
bread to sustain her on the day her child 
died, although she had done nine and a 
half hours’ washing to assist the home. 

The home was perfectly clean, although 
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practically destitute of furniture. 
most deserving case. 


It was a 


After reading this item I began study- 
ing the papers more closely, and I was 
surprised at the frequency with which 
items of this kind occurred. I learned 
that the local Government Board, which 
is represented in the English Cabinet by 
Mr. John Burns, has issued since 1871 
an annual report, or return, as it is called, 
of the cases in which, upon formal investi- 
gation by a coroner’s jury, it appears 
that the persons came to their death in 
London as a result of starvation. I ob- 
tained a copy of the return for 1908, in 
which are included the statistics on starva- 
tion not merely for London but for the 
rest of England and Wales. 

The forms issued to coroners were 
explicit. They provided that the return 
should include only cases in which the 
jury find that death is brought about by 
starvation or privation due to destitution. 
Cases in which death was caused by cold, 
starvation, exposure, etc., unconnected 
with destitution, are not entered in this 
return. Of the 125 cases of starvation 
In 11 
cases death was described as due to starva- 
tion in conjunction with some other cause ; 
that is to say, disease, drink, exposure, or 
self-neglect. In 80 of the 125 cases no 
application was made for poor relief, or 
application was made only when the de- 
ceased had been in a dying condition. 

A few days after I had succeeded in 
getting this report my attention was 
attracted one morning by the heading of 
a newspaper article: ‘ How the Poor 
Die.”” ‘The article was an account of the 
finding of the body of an unknown woman 
in a cellar in the basement of a house not 
very far from where I was stopping. 

“It appears,”’ the article said, ‘ that 
during the earlier part of the morning the 
tenant of the building observed a woman 
sleeping in the cellar, but no particular 
notice was taken of this because of the 
fact that strangers frequently utilized the 
cellar for such purposes. Mr. Oliver, one 
of the occupants of the building, had 
occasion to go downstairs, and saw the 
woman. She was crouched in a corner 
and her head was lying back. The police 
were called in and the services of Dr. 
Barton were requisitioned. . . . 2 Although 


reported, 52 occurred in London. 
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the cause of death will not be known until 
a post-mortem examination of the body 
has been made, death, it is thought, was 
due to starvation. The woman was about 
six feet in height, between forty and 
fifty years of age, and was in a very ema- 
ciated condition and clad in very scanty 
attire.” 

Not infrequently, when in my public 
speeches I have made some reference to 
the condition of the Negro in the South, 
certain members of my own race in the 
North have objected because, they said, 
I did not paint conditions in the South 
black enough. During my stay in Eng- 
land I had the unusual experience of 
being criticised in the London newspapers 
for the same reason, this time by an 
American white man. At the very mo- 
ment that this man attacked me because 
in my public interviews I emphasized the 
opportunities rather than the wrongs of 
the Negro in the South I had in my pos- 
session the document to which I have 
referred, which gives the official history of 
fifty-two persons, one for every week in 
the year, who had died in the city of Lon- 
don alone for want of food. 

I have never denied that the Negro in 
the South frequently meets with wrong 
and injustice ; but he does not starve. I 
do not think a single case was ever heard 
of, in the South, where a Negro died from 
want of food. In fact, unless because of 
sickness or some other reason he has been 
unable to work, it is comparatively rare to 
find a Negro in an almshouse. 

It has not been my purpose in anything 
I have written to pass judgment upon the 
people or the conditions that I have found 
in the countries which I have visited. 
Criticism is an ungrateful task at best, 
and one for which I am not well fitted. 
Neither shall I attempt to offer any 
suggestions as to how conditions may be 
improved ; in fact, I am convinced from 
what I learned that the people on the 
ground understand conditions much better 
than I possibly could, and in a later arti- 
cle I hope to tell something of the great 
work that has been done in England and 
elsewhere to raise the level of life and 
comfort among the people who are at the 
bottom in the countries which I visited. 
What I am anxious to do here is to 
emphasize some of the advantages which 
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it seems the members of my own race, 
and particularly those living in the South- 
ern States, have at the present time. 
It is not difficult to discover the dis- 
advantages under which the Negroes in 
the South labor. Every traveler who 
passes through the South sees the condi- 
tions existing, and frequently returns to 
write books about them. There is danger, 
however, that the opportunities to which 
I have referred will be overlooked or not 
fully appreciated by the members of my 
race until it is too late. 

One direction in which the Negro in the 
South has an advantage is in the matter 
of labor. One of the most pitiful things 
I saw in London, Liverpool, and other 
English cities were the groups of idle 
men standing about on the street corners, 
especially around the bar-rooms, because 
they were not able to get work. 


One day as I was going along one of . 


the main avenues of the city I noticed an 
unusually large crowd standing in front of 
a street organ which was drawn up at the 
side of the pavement. Pausing to see 
what there was about this organ that 


attracted so much attention and interest, 


I found that the man who owned this 
instrument was using it as an advertise- 
ment. He was advertising his poverty. ~ 

All over the front of the organ were 
plastered papers and documents of various 
kinds. On one side there was a list of 
advertisements cut from the ‘“ Want” 
columns of the daily newspapers. At- 
tached to this was a statement that these 
were some of the places that the man 
had visited the day before in search of 
work, which he was not able to find. On 
the other side of the organ were attached 
six or seven pawn tickets, with the state- 
ment that “ these are some of the articles 
which my dear wife pawned .to get food 
for our children.”” This was followed by 
a pitiful appeal for help. The pathetic 
thing about it was that the only persons 
who stopped to look at these exhibits be- 
sides myself were a group of hungry and 
disreputable-looking men who were evi- 
dently in just as great want as the man 
who ground the organ. I watched those 
men. After reading the signs they would 
look inquiringly at the other members of 
the group and then relapse into the same 
stolid silence which I had noticed so many 
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times in the forlorn figures that filled the 
benches of the parks. 

It seemed to me that they both pitied 
and admired the man who had conceived 
this novel way of advertising his misfor- 
tune. I have noticed these same people 
in other cases where it seemed to me they 
looked with something like envy upon a 
beggar who was blind or lame or had some 
other interesting misfortune which enabled 
him to win the sympathy of the public. 

Of course the persons that I have 
attempted to describe here and in other 
portions of this article do not represent 
the laboring classes. They represent the 
man at the bottom, but it is the man at 
the bottom who lives by begging or casual 
labor. It shows how bitter is the strug- 
gle for existence among the laboring 
class higher up, from which the class 
below is constantly recruited. 

While I was in London I received let- 
ters from a great many persons of all 
classes and conditions. One of these was 
from a colored man who was born and 
raised in the South and was anxious to 
get back home. I am tempted to quote 
some passages of his letter here, because 
they will illustrate how conditions im- 
pressed a colored man from the South 
who got closer to actual conditions than I 
was able to. Hehad been living, he said, 
in London for fourteen months without 
work. 

*“T have tried to apply for work,” he 
continued, ‘They said they want Eng- 
lishmen. It seems to me that all Britain 
are against the Negro race. Some say, 
‘Go back to your own country,’ knowing 
if I had the means I would fly to-morrow.” 

Perhaps I would do better to quote 
some passages from his letter verbatim. 
He says: 

I cannot get a passage; to be alone in 
London without any help or funds, like a pi 
in a haystack, nothing but sorrow and dis- 
tress. Hearing Mr. B. T. Washington were 
in London I appeal to him in the name of 
God Almighty if he can possibly help me 
with a ticket to get across, because the lady 
that was kind enough to give me a shelter is 
without fund herself; being a Christian 
woman she gave me food for what she can 
afford. Atnight I have to sleep in a house 
with a widow which has two children which 
has to make her living by chopping wood, 
whom some day, does not earn enough to 


buy a loaf of bread for her children. The 
winter is coming on and I like to get home 
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to shuck corn or to get to Marvland for a 


oyster draggin. It isalong time since I had 
watermelon pig’s feet and corn. Say, Mr. 
Washington, if you ever knew what aman in 
a hole is I guess I am in ahole and the cover 
over. I can see the pork chops and the corn 
bread and the hot biscuits calling me to come 
over and get some and many a time I have 
tried but failed. I can’t reach them; the 
great Atlantic Ocean stop me and I remain 
YOUR OBEDIENT SERVANT. 
This letter from which I have given a 
few extracts is but one of many which I 
received during my stay in London, not 
only from colored but from white Amer- 
icans who had come to England to better 
their condition or seek their fortune. 
‘These letters served still further to im- 
press me with the fact that the masses of 
my own people in the South do not fully 
appreciate the advantages which they 
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have in living in a country where there 
is a constant demand for labor of all 
kinds. 

If I were asked what I believed would 
be the greatest boon that could be con- 
ferred upon the English laborer, I should 
say that it would be for him to have the 
same opportunities for constant and steady 
work that the Negro now has in the South. 
If I were asked what would be the next 
greatest benefit that could be conferred 
upon the English laborer, I should say 
that it would be to have schools in which 
every class could learn to do some one 
thing well—to have, in other words, the 
benefit of the kind of industrial education 
that we are seeking, in some measure, to 
give to the Negro at the present time in 
the Southern States. 


THE COMING OF LITTLE MARGET 
BY CHRISTABEL COE 


SUMMER in Great Britain had 
A given me certain notions regard- 
ing servants. ‘The neighbors 

said that it was a wild venture, but when 
I heard that I might obtain a maid direct 
and unspoiled from Scotland I was over- 
joyed. Shehad come. My feelings were 
mingled, and so were hers. Her littleness 
had given me the first misgiving. How 
could such a wee body be the only servant 
in a minister’s family? ‘This uneasiness 
was not necessary, for, although she soon 
became known to the grown people of 
the parish as the ** Minister’s Pocket Edi- 
tion of Scott,’ and to the children as 
* Little Marget,’’ she proved that size 
may be discounted altogether. She was 
so capable that we often trembled under 
the weight of her opinion. And then she 
was homesick, deplorably so, despite evi- 
dent attempts at concealment. Would 
she ever be contented in a family of two 
with no Scotch friends ? I wondered. We 
were in the kitchen talking things over. 

* At hame ye can see the coals glowing 
in the grate,” said Marget. 

* Oh, yes.” 

* ‘This is no’ so cheery.” 


** T suppose not.” 
“I’m no’ saying it’s a poor kitchen, 


“Mrs. Farrand.” 


“Do you like dogs, Marget? I’ve 
found Tip a great friend if I happened to 
be alone.” 

* T couldna be bothered with nursing a 
dog. It’s sae different from a bairn.” 

* Oh, yes, yes—but—of course you 
miss your sister’s children ; three, did you 
say ?”’ 

** Only twa, but the bonniest childer in 
all Dundee.” 

“You were brave to come over and 
leave them.” 

** Twas the thought of the bairns, and 
they with no father, and the big wage here 
as brought me out. If you could hear 
the tales told of America, you wouldna ken 
your own country.” Her eyes twinkled. 

I felt relieved at this revelation of 
humor, and therefore I did not mind at 
all that by the merest word or phrase she 
could so plainly show me the superiority 
of all Scottish over all American ways and 
things. Naturally a stove couldn’t be 


rated with an open grate, nor a dog with 
** twa bairns ;”’ but when, after a few weeks, 
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I realized that for some unknown reason 
she looked a bit askance at the “‘ meen- 
ister’’ himself, | was hurt. And I resolved 
to penetrate the mystery, if possible. So 
one Sunday I ventured boldly to inquire 
how she enjoyed the sermon. 

‘I’m no sure but there was a deal 0’ 
comfort to it, but was it just what you 
maun call sound ?” 

** Sound, Marget ?” 

‘“«*T'was the same text as our meenister 
expounded on the Sunday but one I left 
Dundee.” 

* And that was sound ?” 

‘* A michty sermon, to mak’ ye see a 
terrible wrath of God, and Christ dying to 
save us miserable worms 0’ sinners.”’ 

“Then the love of God doesn’t send 
Christ ?” 

“It’s a moot question. 
lieve it.” . 

“Tf God and Christ were one, why 
shouldn’t God love too ?” 

“«That’s too simple like and no’ knotty 
enough.” And then, smiling straight- 
forwardly at me, “‘ If the truth maun out, 
I dinna dislike a liberal mon.” 

So, after all, I had not penetrated the 
mystery, and perhaps I had just imagined 
her disapproval, but, almost as if she dis- 
cerned my thought, she said with some 
shyness : 

“« And were ye ne’er afeared to marry 
an Englishmon ?” 

Ah, then it was merely the inherent 
Scotch dislike of the English. I laughed. 

‘*Now that I recall it, Marget, my 
mother had doubts—that is, just at first— 
but not I.” 

* An Englishmon’s bound to have his 
way.” 

“T thought that could be said of a 
Scotchman.” 

‘* We ken how to manage them.” 

So it was I she doubted. ‘“ But might 
I not learn, Marget ?” 

*“ And ye an American? 
easy. Ye dinnaken a different national- 
ity. Mr. Farrand is a particularly fine 
Englishmon. I can see that, but—’’ she 
hesitated, seeing my face. Then she took 
a different tack. ‘A Scotchmon’s sae 
warm-hearted.” 

*T once heard, Marget, that the men 
of Dundee were famous as wife-beaters.” 

“T’ve ken them as were,” she said, 


I daurna be- 


It’s no sae 
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shamelessly. ‘I fear ye winna catch the 
drift of my meaning. It’s just this and 
naething more: ye’re sure that a Scotch- 
mon’s a gude friend in trouble.” 

* Am I to understand that to be beaten 
by one’s husband is not trouble ?” 

“ F’en a mon beats his wife, he may be 
saft-hearted.”’ 

** A combination devoutly to be prayed 
for,” I said with mock gravity. 

We both laughed. She, no doubt, at 
my density to see below the surface of 
a burly Scotchman, and I with the serene 
feeling that she would discern that other 
than Scotchmen had hearts—yea, even 
Englishmen. ‘The same evening we were 
served with a proper pie for dessert, no 
bottom crust, and with a top such as only 
a real Britisher would attempt. It brought 
forth the most extravagant praise from 
the Englishman, and I always reckoned 
that it was from the date of the pie that 
Marget began to show open regard for the 
minister, and to speak (behind his back) 
of his “‘ wonderfu’ gudeness to the poor 
o’ the kirk.” ‘ Such a mon as he is, and 
they gie him no manse! It’s a shame to 
the Americans.”’ 

‘* But we like this better; we are more 
independent.” 

* It’s no way to regard the cloth,” she 
said, decisively. 

Among other things I taught Marget 
to market. Did I say taught her? For 
she taught me wonderful lessons in econ- 
omy. It was on one of these days of 
mutual helpfulness that I made a purchase 
against her advice, which called forth the 
remark: ‘ Young married wumen couldna 
be expected to ken the gudeness of a 
shank bit.” 

“Oh, I’m not so young.” I spoke 
rashly, for the sun was shining full in my 
face. 

**T thocht ye looked only a young lass 
the first nicht I saw ye.” 

“Oh, but I’ve grown old since then,” 
I said with dignity. 

** An’ were ye no dressed in white ?” 

“That helped,” I murmured. 

** An’ was it no in the evening ?” 

“That all made a difference, Marget.” 

Marget looked distressed. Then she 
added, desperately : ‘“* Onyway, I wouldna 
like ye so weel if ye were really so young 
as that.” 
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‘“* By the way,’’ I said, highly amused, 
but thinking a change of topic would help, 
‘“we have the promise of a Boston bull 
pup, if we want it—a thoroughbred.” 

‘How can ye, Mrs. Farrand ?” 

‘* How can I what, Marget ?” 

‘* An’ a meenister’s family! How can 
ye be bothered with twa beasts in the 
house? ‘Tip winna stay on the green; 
he’s always wanting in.”’ 

‘*T suppose we could give Tip away. 
He isn’t a valuable dog.” Unknown to 
her, [ had recently observed Tip sitting in 
the chair beside her, and being fed, I 
regret to say, out of her teacup. 

“It isna fair to tak’ the new for the 
auld—the meenister wouldna—” 

‘*He would keep both, Marget; it is 
for us to decide.” 

“Tip is that clever with the post up and 
doon the stair that ye’d miss him sore. 
‘Out of this and into waur,’ ye ken.” 

This proverb had ended many discus- 
sions. However, I accepted the pup, 
who was promptly scorned both by Mar- 
get and Tip. But he finally managed, by 
much adroitness, to wiggle his way into 
Marget’s affections at least. 

I began to feel sorry for the handsome 
young man of Irish ancestry from whom 
we ordered our groceries, for one morn- 
ing as he came sauntering up the walk 
Marget confessed to me that he was on 
her ‘“‘ wrang side.” 

‘‘He seems very courteous and kind,” 
I contended. 

‘Ye ken fine that he forgets the half 
0’ the errands.” 

‘The person in question entered with an 
amazingly cheerful ‘‘ Good-morning.”’ 

“What’s wrong w’ ye? Having ees, 
can ye no see?” was Marget’s greeting 
as she ran for the broom to sweep out 
the mud he had brought upon her clean 
floor. 

‘ Faith, and I’m sorry,” he said, with as 
much dolefulness as his jaunty manner 
could summon. 

“The time to be sorry is afore and 
no after,” was Marget’s quick rejoinder. 
‘I canna thole a muddy floor— But 
noo we’re tae begin or we'll no be dune, 
an’ the morning’s awa’, 

‘It’s a pound o’ tea frae India—it’s no 
to be green, or the meenister canna sleep— 
and a saxpence 0’ biscuits.” 
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‘* Saxpence, Marget ?” said the young 
man, mischievously. 

“Ye ken my meaning—just a box is 
richt. Ony thing more, Mrs. Farrand ?” 

I felt that 1 was questioned out of po- 
liteness. Probably so that William—that 
was his name—should not know that the 
minister’s wife was not a proper mistress 
of all the housekeeping details. 

I was in the sewing-room (next to the 
kitchen) when William returned, whistling, 
with the parcels. 

‘** You’re ower late,” said Marget “ Ye 
ken little o’ how a body’s to mak’ lunch 
wi’ no tea. Ye winna be thinking that it 
was Scotland or Ireland noo, wi’ tea at 
tea-time. Ye ken it’s tea to our meals 
here.” 

“T wasn’t born in the old country, 
Marget.” 

‘‘ Ye’re nae better for that.” 

‘* Sure ; but you wouldn’t be going back 
to Scotland and leave America and me ?” 

“Sic a thing as a man wouldna keep 
me frae wearying for home,” she said, 
rudely. 

‘*Here’s a box of candy,” he said, 
abruptly, and went out. 

After that William came occasionally on 
Sunday afternoons. I noticed that she 
spoke less harshly of him, but, if at all, it 
was to apologize for his careless or happy- 
go-lucky nature. 

3ut there were many things besides 
housekeeping in which Marget took a 
leading role. 

‘** We all ken what morning callers are,”’ 
she said, shaking her head darkly when 
she had found me with a headache after 
the departure of the seventh person that 
morning. 

* Oh, they just drop in as they happen 
to pass, Marget.”’ 

“It’s the very opposite.” 

‘*Of course the book agents come on 
purpose in the mornings.”’ 

“But I mean the kirk folk.” 

‘* No doubt they think it more friendly 
and informal without cards or a calling 
costume,” I ventured. 

‘* For a’ they pretend to come careless 
like, to hide it up frae the neighbors, ’tis 
they are in terrible earnest, with their 
secret troubles.” 

“Can you read 
Marget ?” 


it on their faces, 
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“Tt’s more the faces of ye and the 
meenister when they’re awa’.” 

“Good heavens, Marget, you’re un- 
canny !” 

“‘T wonder at ye, Mrs. Farrand. The 
meenister’s wife in Scotland wouldna say 
that.” 

“Should I have said ‘canny’ instead 
of ‘uncanny’ ?” 

“Na, na, I mean she’d daurna say 
‘Good heavens !’”’ 

*“Dinna tell the kirk folk,” I said, 
mockingly. Her eyes twinkled mischiev- 
ously, but I knew that my reputation was 
safe in her hands. Marget was right— 
morning callers had tribulations to relate. 
Therefore she resolved that the minister’s 
study hours should be better respected. 
Mrs. Waite (who had nerves) was in- 
formed that “I was up the stair with my 
head tied up” (I was dusting) and the 
‘“‘ meenister had a caller ” (he had had, or 
would have soon, she explained to me 
afterward). Book agents were met with 
firmness, whereby I had only one painful 
mistake to rectify. If garrulous persons 
came too often, fine excuses were made. 
After two unsuccessful attempts, one 
brought a cake, but the door was opened 
wide enough to admit that only. Once I 
expostuated in behalf of a poor woman. 

** She looked very needy, Marget.”’ 

**T hae mae doubts.” 

“ Why ?” 

*« She said she was ower fond of stop- 
ping into our kirk at dusk to pray. Ye 
ken yoursel’ the door is stickit. She 
maun gang to the priests.” 

“We might lie if we were hungry, 
Marget.” Excitement always broadened 
her Scotch. 

‘* Havers, ye’re fine willin’ to part wi’ 
hard-earned siller! I’m thinking now it’s 
a canny Scotchwuman is sore needed in 
a meenister’s family.” 

For the moment I was tempted to 
think her hard-hearted, but I remem- 
bered that she was secretly knitting socks 


and mittens for several really poor chil- 


dren, and my past errors in charity came 
to my mind. The wisdom of “little 
Marget ”’ was needed. 

About this time William’s Sunday after- 
noon visits ceased. Either Marget had 
snubbed him unmercifully, so that his 
Irish temper had got the better of his 


usual good nature, or he had definitely 
proposed and been refused. I never 
knew. He came as usual in the morn- 
ing, but Marget’s conversations were curt 
and to the point. Even I complained 
because he came so much later, to which 
Marget replied : 

“Tt tak’s him a’ his time to the Skel- 
tons’.”’ 

“ Why is that, Marget ?” 

‘Did ye no see the blue flower on his 
coat the morn ?” 

‘No, I didn’t notice it.” 

‘It’s frae Jenny who bides at the Skel- 
tons’.”’ 

** How do you know ?” 

“Maggie telled me.” (Now Maggie 
was the cook next door, and she had been 
invited into the garden for a cup of tea 
by Marget the afternoon before.) 

“ Ah!” said I, beginning to understand. 

** She’s fine pleased wi’ him. Ony one 
can see.” 

“ But I thought Jenny was as good as 
engaged to some one else.”’ 

‘“*That’s it; William is sic a puir foolish 
limmer he canna see that she’s just dan- 
gling him on.” 

‘** But if she doesn’t care for him, he 
will soon discover it.” 

“ She’s fair nunting him doon the noo, 
and it’s sax to one she likes him the bet- 
ter of the twa.” 

‘“‘T think she will make him a very good 
wife,” I said, rather brutally. 

‘She hinna the look o’ a thriftly lass 
to me.” : 

“T believe that Mrs. Skelton will be 
sorry to have her go.” 

“‘T dinna haud wi’ that opeenion. Mag- 
gie says that Mrs. Skelton is na so weel 
pleased. But he can gang sweethearting 
there for a’ 0’ me. I wouldna tak’ up wi’ 
him, as he kens fu’ well.” 

From this I decided she had refused 
him. Sunday afternoon came, and Marget 
had a caller. Not William, but another, 
who, I learned afterward, had been invited 
to call, and who was further invited to 
walk down the street past the Skeltons’. 
These tactics went on for some time. I 
also noticed that Marget was more con- 
siderate of William during the morning 
calls. 

“Ts your mither better?” she asked, 
kindly. ‘“ An’ would you tak’ this junket 
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to her? I’ve made mair than this sma’ 
family can eat alane.” 

And occasionally I heard the clink of 
teacups, so I felt sure that things were 
progressing. At last William resumed 
the Sunday afternoon visits. Marget 
was beaming, and I once overheard her 
singing : 

“ Love is like a dizziness; 
It winna let a puir body 
Gang aboot his business.” 

I had my suspicions that Maggie had 
helped things along, but, as Jenny seemed 
content with the other young man, why 
should it matter to any one? Why, in- 
deed, to any one but the minister and his 
wife ? 

Then a sudden change came over Mar- 
get, and she became greatly depressed. 
Evidently William’s faults were pre-emi- 
nent in her mind. I tried the method of 
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praising him. It increased her sadness, if 
anything. She would give indirect replies 
to any questions I asked. The days went 
into weeks, and we all felt sad in response 
to her mood. I found her all in a heap 
one day, crying bitterly. “‘ Why, Marget!” 
I said; ‘ tell me all about it.” 

“I’m no greeting,” she said, her eyes 
belying her words, * but I’m in a terrible 
strait ’twixt the baith o’ ye. There’s puir 
William, wi’ a helpless mither—the very 
look o’ her would gang straight to ye’re 
heart—and William that heedless—”’ 

“Yes, Marget, William needs you, and 
I’ll take it all back what I said about 
Jenny making him a good wife. You are 
the one for him. I can see that.” 

She laughed through her tears. ‘“ ”Tisna 
Jenny, but ye and the meenister. I dinna 
ken how I can leave ye. Ye’re fu’ grown, 
but ye’re bairns, for a’ that.” 


MILLION BIBLES A YEAR 


BY BRUCE BARTON 


HEN the King James Version 
was nearly two hundred years 
old, the inauguration of Louisi- 


ana’s first Governor was halted for lack 
of any copy of the Scriptures with which 
to administer the oath. A Catholic mis- 
sionary saved the situation by offering his 
copy of the Latin Vulgate; and the cere- 
mony was completed with this borrowed 
volume, printed in a dead language. It 
is difficult to convince one’s self that this 
happened less than a hundred years ago, 
and that the world’s total supply of Bibles 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
was not more than four million copies. 
For four million copies to-day represents 
only about one-quarter of the total annual 
output. 

The story of the hundred years’ cam- 
paign which has scattered portions of the 
Bible to the very ends of the earth forms 
a unique and romantic chapter in religious 
history. No other religion has anything 
to compare with it. The orthodox Mos- 
lem still prefers his Koran in manuscript 


form because the printing process subjects 
the name of Allah to pressure. The works 
of Confucius have been widely distrib- 
uted, but without any organized effort. 
It has remained for the Bible to become 
the best seller in practically every country 
where books are sold. 

Of the two organizations chiefly re- 
sponsible for this remarkable campaign— 
the British and Foreign Bible Society and 
the American Bible Society—the British 
Society is the older and has done the 
larger work from the beginning. It came 
forth modestly in 1804 out of a “ numer- 
ous and respectable meeting of persons of 
various denominations,”’ among whom was 
‘*no nobleman, no prince, no bishop, no 
member of Parliament ;” and it was chris- 
tened as the “ first institution that ever 
emanated from one nation for the good 
of all.” In the opening twelve years of 
its mission it had made the circulation of 
the Scriptures a thing so respectable that 
the organization of the American Society 
in 1816 was sponsored by Cabinet mem- 
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bers, Senators, and leading men from 
every walk of life. These twin societies 
have circulated between them nearly three 
hundred million copies of the Scriptures in 
five hundred and fifty tongues. Viewed 
merely as commercial institutions, they 
challenge admiration; their line is gone 
out through all the world. 

The British Society’s announced pur- 
pose of ‘‘ promoting the circulation of the 
Scriptures in the principal living lan- 
guages ” seemed to the wise men of that 
day nothing less than absurd. No one of 
reputation would have allowed his name 
to be associated with it. The Bishop of 
Mayence in 1468 had declared. that the 
“German language is incapable of ex- 
pressing the deep truths of religion.’”’ _ So 
late as 1768 Orientalists were agreed that 
a translation of the Bible into Chinese 
would be practically beyond the skill of 
man. If the task were impossible in lan- 
guages already possessed of scholarship 
and a rich literature, what hope for suc- 
cess could there be in tongues which had 
never been reduced to writing ? Humanly 
speaking, the question appeared unanswer- 
able. The little company of zealots—when 
they took the trouble to reply at all—re- 
turned the answer of Robert Morrison, 
who was asked whether he seriously ex- 
pected to make any impression on the 
idolatry of China. ‘ No, sir,” he answered ; 
“but I expect God will.” , 

One gathers some conception of the 
magnificent courage invested in the enter- 
prise as he glances over the names written 
on its honor roll. There is this Robert 
Morrison, for instance, the son of a poor 
Northumbrian farmer. In some way he 
learned that the British Museum contained 
portions of the New Testament in Chinese, 
a relic of the ancient Jesuit mission, and 
at once he was possessed with a consum- 
ing desire to carry the whole Bible to 
China. Day after day he spent in the 
Museum, heedless of the half-sneering 
glances of the attendants, tracing the un- 
intelligible characters of the Wenli script 
on transparent paper, and slowly acquir- 
ing some comprehension of their meaning. 
So he began his twenty-seven years’ work, 
discouraged and hindered by all those to 
whom he might most reasonably heave 
looked for help. A little study convinced 
him that actual residence in China would 
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be necessary, and he accordingly set out, 
accompanied only by a Chinese tutor. It 
meant death at that time to harbor a for- 
eigner, or to teach him the language or 
embrace his creed. Morrison was preyed 
upon from every quarter, beaten, abused, 
and subjected to persecutions. But at 
the end of twenty-seven years, when he 
was so weak that it was almost impossi- 
ble for him to walk across his room, he 
saw the last sheet of his Bible taken from 
the press. And they carried him home 
to die, happy. 

Years afterward Bishop Schereskewsky 
revised the Morrison Bible, and then 
sought to prepare a translation in Easy 
Wenli, the language of 400,000,000 peo- 
ple. Almost as he began the work he 
was stricken with paralysis, which left him 
the use of only a single finger on each 
hand. With these two fingers he set 
himself courageously to pounding out the 
whole Bible, letter by letter, upon the 
typewriter. 

When they came to him for the last 
revisions, they found him with a smile 
upon his face. 

‘To complete my task,” he said, “I 
have ‘sat in this chair for twenty years.”’ 

The son of an Exeter printer, Bishop 
Harden, eager to carry the Bible to the 
uttermost parts, took the chaplaincy of 
the Hudson Bay post farthest north. A 
supply boat came to the post twice a 
year; except for that it was cut off from 
all communication with the outside world. 
After a period of eight months devoted 
to diligent association with the Indians, 
Bishop Harden found it possible to preach 
without the aid of an interpreter. Little 
by little he reduced the rough sounds of 
their speech to writing, and was finally able 
to produce the prayer-book and a portion 
of the Scriptures in the Cree language. 
Later he imported a printing-press, and, 
operating it himself, sowed the north 
country thick with copies of the Bible in 
Cree, Norwegian, Ojibway, and Eskimo. 
During forty-two years he returned only 
twice to civilization. On his last day he 
wrote: 

Picture me in my work lying on my back 
in my bed. I have my English Bible in my 
hand. Mr. Richards &. my translation and 
is reading slowly and distinctly. Every sen- 


tence is carefully weighed and all errors cor- 
rected. This is a glorious occupation, and I. 
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cannot feel too thankful that I am able to 
follow it in these days of my weakness. 


A few hours later he was dead. 

It was determined to produce a trans- 
lation in the Ameitiyum tongue, the lan- 
guage of certain fierce tribes of cannibals 
in the New Hebrides, and the Rev. John 
Walker set forth with a Mr. Harris to re- 
duce the language to writing and prepare 
the manuscript. The natives met them 
as they landed and promptly clubbed them 
to death. After a little time others under- 
took the task, only to meet a similar fate. 
Again and again the Society tried, and 
each time the natives or the fever drove 
its brave emissaries back. Each of those 
who escaped, however, brought with him 
a little knowledge of the language, and it 
was finally possible to prepare a small 
portion of the Gospels. ‘Then a miracle 
occurred. The natives, impressed per- 
haps by the courage that had refused to 
relinquish the enterprise, became eager 
to help. Long before the New Testament 
was completed they had begun storing up 
arrowroot to pay for it. So seven new 
names were emblazoned on the martyrs’ 
roll of the Societies. And another title 
was added to the list of versions. 

Remember for a moment the richness 
of the Bible’s imagery, the subtleties 
which characterize its expression of spirit- 
ual truth, and then picture the mission- 
ary’s task in rendering these conceptions 
into languages like Tasiko and Buguha, 
which do not even have a word for God. 
In Swahili there are no prepositions. In 
Santal the translator was confronted with 
five voices, five moods, twenty-three 
tenses, three numbers, and four cases. 
The sheep of Java are a few goats im- 
ported by the Dutch. Hence the mis- 
sionary was compelled to render it, 
“ Behold the littke Dutch goat of God.”’ 
Among the Eskimo it became, “ Behold 
the little seal of God.” ‘ The Lord,” 
according to a version of the Twenty-third 
Psalm in one of the Indian languages, 
“is a first-class mountain sheep hunter.” 
How to translate conceptions such as 
conscience, salvation, blessedness, regen- 
eration, redemption, into languages which 
have to do only with the most rudimentary 
ideas has kept missionaries groping for 
years, almost hopelessly. 

Of course there have been mistakes. 
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The devoted pioneer who prepared the 
first translation in the Micmac Indian 
language opened the copy of his Testa- 
ment to find this absurdity staring him in 
the face: “A pair of snow-shoes shall 
rise up against a pair of snow-shoes.” 
It seems an almost inconceivable error, 
and yet the change of a single letter in 
an unpronounceable word made the dif- 
ference between “nation” and “snow- 
shoes.” In the new edition of the Lifu 
Bible for the Loyalty Islands 52,310 cor- 
rections were made; the revision of the 
Fiji Bible occupied four years and involved 
more than forty thousand changes. The 
work of emendation and revision goes on 
unremittingly, each new edition serving a 
little better to convey the meaning of the 
original. And each advance is certified 
to, not by the verdict of the scholars, but 
by its direct and visible influence upon 
the hearts of those who read. “It tell me 
by heart,’’ says the Negro. “It makes 
men new,” said the Bechuana. 

No commercial institution has measured 
off the world more carefully or worked it 
with greater enterprise than have the Bible 
Societies. Under a tacit agreement which 
has never had to be reduced to writing, 
each Society has undisputed right to the 
territory covered by its flag. The remain- 
der of the world is neutral ground in 
which the Bibleless are hunted with a 
persistence that verges upon benevolent 
persecution. Does the European peasant 
think to escape the British Society by emi- 
gration to America? Before he has a 
chance to leave the dock on this side he is 
met by agents of the American Society 
who urge the Scriptures upon him. It 
makes little difference whether one turns 
east or west, the ubiquitous colporteur 
will discover him. At Ghoom, far up the 
sides of the Himalayas, on the edge of 
Tibet, the presses are busy turning out 
copies to be smuggled across the border 
into the Forbidden Land. At Coney 
Island a smiling young fellow intrenches 
himself behind this sign : 

“ Satan trembles when he sees 
Scriptures sold as cheap as these,” 
and gathers the crowds about him with 
all the wiles of the professional show- 
man. 

The British Society employs 850 col- 

porteurs and 650 Bible women, and the 
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American more than half as many; there 
is literally no corner of the earth to which 
they do not penetrate. The last annual 
bulletins report them selling the Scriptures 
“ under the shadow of Dante’s tomb in 
Ravenna ; among rubber-gatherers at the 
upper waters of the Amazon; along’ the 
Hejas Railway, which creeps southward 
from Damascus to the holy-cities of Islam. 
East of St. Petersburg five thousand miles 
stands Yakasutsk, on the river Lena; one 
of the coldest places in the world, where 
the mercury is frozen for months together. 
Last winter, when the Bishop of Yatsutck 
was traveling to a remote corner of his 
subarctic diocese, he gave free passage to 
one of the Siberian colporteurs ona sledge 
_drawn by reindeer.” 

The colporteurs are the advance agents 
of the missionaries. In more than one 
recorded instance the missionary has 
pushed his way through to a new tribe 
only to find its members already in pos- 
session of the truth and a number of them 
prepared for baptism as a result of the col- 
porteur’s visit. Two weeks after the Bat- 
tle of Manila the colporteurs entered the 


Philippines, and there, with a moving-pic- 
ture show to which admission is gained by 
the purchase of a ‘Testament, they are 
scattering the Scriptures broadcast in spite 


of much opposition and bigotry. Because 
those who pay a price for their books read 
them most, the Societies uniformly insist 
upon a sale. The price, of course, is very 
low. Payment is accepted in such curi- 
ous mediums as eggs, butter, swords, 
skins, wool, arrowroot, nuts and fruits, 
shells, ivory—anything, in fact, which the 
people have and value. 

But for the courage and devotion of 
the colporteurs the Societies’ record of 
achievement would have been impossible. 
Thousands of them have patiently sub- 
mitted to every conceivable hardship, 
and have died with no other reward than 
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the knowledge that the Bible has been 
carried to a few more hundreds who would 
not have known it otherwise. Every 
annual report is filled with stories of their 
heroism. ‘They are entitled to an equal 
place with the translators in the esteem 
of the Christian world. 

And the translator is not idle. In 1909 
the British Society completed editions in 
six new languages, including :'Tigrinya, a 
Semitic language spoken by three million 
people in the Tigre province of Abyssinia. 
The American Society reported an equal 
number of new versions. The work of 
revision goes forward continuously. 

The total number of Bibles and portions 
of Bibles produced by the two Societies 
is known exactly, and does not fall far 
short of ten million a year. How large 
a number of copies are put forth. annu- 
ally by smaller societies and by private 
agencies can only be conjectured. Five 
million copies would probably be a con- 
servative estimate, and the number may be 
very much larger. Certain it is that the 
Bible is the only book which does not carry 
consternation when dealers find it stacked 
high upon the shelves. ‘If we happen to 
get an extra fifty thousand or so on hand, 
it does not worry us,” said a prominent 
publisher recently. ‘ We are always cer- 
tain that they will be disposed of sooner 
or later.” 

From this positive assertion of the mod- 
ern business man one turns with a curious 
interest to the prediction of Voltaire that 
the Bible would have passed into history 
within another hundred years. And from 
this again to the words cut deep into the 
red stone of the British Bible House, 
which stand out in one’s memory more 
than the storeroom with its two million 
copies, or the library, or any other feature 
of that impressive building: ‘ Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away.” 
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NE of the chief reasons for the 
() existence of the country church is 

that it promotes the happiness 
and efficiency—that is, the general welfare 
and the education and the social harmony— 
of the community. It should, along this 
line, take up the work of the public 
library. Also, it should be the village 
improvement society, the federation of 
all study clubs for old and young, the 
grange, the historical museum and the 
museum of science and art, the chief 
advocate of the schools, the social .center, 
and many other things. If it is not the 


head, heart, and center of all these things, 
it can at least be the prime mover in them 
and their right hand. 

But, unfortunately for its efficiency in 
promoting general temporal welfare and 
spiritual well-being, it often puts too much 


in the foreground the restraints which 
religion imposes instead of the beneficent 
activities which it can set free. 

3y a happy circumstance the public 
library is an institution between which and 
the church there can be no antagonism. 
The library does not conflict with any 
doctrine. It does not interfere with the 
carrying out of any ceremonies, it does 
not represent. and is not maintained by 
any group of people which might set it up 
against any church. It belongs to all 
members of all churches, and encourages 
in all that broadening of sympathies for 
which each and every church is proud to 
be thought also to stand. 

The country church, if there is but one, 
can properly give the library a room. If 
this is impossible because there are rival 
churches, or because the one church is 
not approved by all of its neighbors, then 
it can make use of the library in a broad 
and helpful way. 

The minister should mention it every 
Sunday in the year. If new books have 
come in during the week, let him take 
them as a text for a five-minute talk. If 


there are no new books, let him mention 
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three or four noteworthy articles in the 
magazines, or some of the older books, 
or a’ State or county publication just re- 
ceived and of practical value to his con- 
gregation, or a document from the United 
States Government on forestry or birds 
or on some topic in agriculture locally 
interesting. 

If the minister cannot always do this, 
let the librarian do it, or any one of the 
readers or students, old or young, in the 
community. 

The church should not try to maintain 
a library of its own, but should contribute 
to the public library, and through its con- 
tributions should have the right to display 
every Sunday in its main meeting-room a 
few good books for old and young. To 
these some one should allude during the 
service every Sunday, and then those who 
wished could look them over and take 
home what they selected. 

If there is no library, the church should 
establish one, or see to it that one is estab- 
lished. How to do this there are many 
who are able and willing to tell. 

If the one church, or the several 
churches, of the community make it known 
that a public library is to be set up in the 
town, or if they make it known that the 
library already established is to be warmly 
supported and freely used by the churches, 
the progress of the scheme cannot well 
be slow. Friends, publishers, magazine 
editors, secretaries of societies for the 
promotion of education in agriculture, for- 
estry, art, village improvement, and many 
other topics will send in publications. 

If churches and the library unite, the 
efficiency of both will be greatly increased. 
In any specific community, if the exact 
social, religious, and educational conditions 
are known, it should be easy to give spe- 
cific suggestions along certain lines of 
work ; and though the remarks above are 
quite general, I am sure that if they meet 
with approval in any country community 
the people of the church in that commu- 
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nity will have no difficulty in carrying out 
certain definite and helpful plans. 

As every one knows, the country church 
is now the social center of its own mem- 
bers, the point about which many interests 
gather already. If to those interests 
there is added the work which can be 
done for and by and through the books, 
periodicals, pictures, and the librarian of 
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a public library, then the church’s work 
will be much broader and more helpful 
still. Moreover, through its work with 
and for a public library, which grows out 
of and belongs to the whole community 
more fully than does any church, the 
church will broaden in the best way its 
own interests and its own feelings and 
its own powers. 


THE CHURCH AND THE LABOR 
QUESTION 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


THE FIFTH OF FIVE ARTICLES BY DR. GLADDEN 


DEALING WITH PROBLEMS 


HAT business has the Church 
with the Labor Question? Is 
it not an economic question ? 


What right has the Church to meddle with 
matters purely secular? Why does she 
not confine herself to spiritual interests, 
and find her function in inspiring men 
with right conceptions and pure motives, 
leaving them to make their own applica- 
tion of the principles she teaches to the 
affairs of life? Is there not danger that 
the Church will make grave mistakes if 
she undertakes to deal with these difficult 
problems of modern - industrial organiza- 
tion? Would it not be better for the 
Church to adhere to her own proper func- 
tion of saving souls and comforting sor- 
rows and fitting men for heaven? Do we 
want these disturbing questions of the 
labor market brought into the sanctuary ? 
Must it not have a tendency to irritate 
many hearers and drive them away from 
the churches ? 

Questions of this tenor are often heard 
even in this generation ; and the attitude 
of mind which these questions imply is 
the prevailing attitude in a great many of 
our more influential churches. It seems, 
therefore, to be necessary, at the close of 
the first decade of the twentieth century, 
to give some heed to such scruples. 

It ought not to be necessary to say that 
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they arise out of a conception of human 
life which is not any longer entertained 
by thoughtful men—namely, that it is 


divided into two non-communicating hemi- 
spheres—the sacred and the secular ; 
religion being an interest by itself, with 
motives, principles, and laws of its own, 
and the rest of life being under the 
control of ideas and forces with which 
religion has nothing to do. Some such 
conception as this prevailed in evangelical 
circles fifty years ago; when Mr. Beecher 
began to preach the doctrine that all life 
is sacred, the idea came with a shock to 
most ‘ professors of religion.”” Of course 
this notion was taught with varying em- 
phasis; there were many to whom the 
close correspondence between faith and 
conduct was evident, but the tendency to 
keep morals and religion in separate com- 
partments was very strong within the 
memory of some who are now alive. The 
recently published confessions of Uncle 
Daniel Drew refresh our memory with 
forms of speech which were once familiar, 
and set before usa habit of thought about 
religion which was prevalent not very long 
ago. When Uncle Daniel tells us about 
the way he spent his Sundays during his 
exile in Jersey City when he was engaged 
in one of the colossal robberies by which 
he won distinction—how he needed in 
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those exciting days the comfort which 
only the sanctuary could give, and how 
he felt that he, as the ‘ only Christian ” 
among those bold buccaneers, must set 
them a good example by piously attend- 
ing church—we get a vivid illustration of 
the state of mind to which I have referred. 
And when, a little later in the story, the 
same eminent saint mentions a sermon 
which he had lately heard, on making the 
Lord a partner in your business, and 
deplores the fact that we have so much 
of that kind of preaching nowadays, we 
discern the same mental attitude as that 
which finds expression in the questions 
we are considering. 

Briefly, then, we may say that the labor 
question is an economic question, and that 
all economic questions are fundamentally 
religious questions; that there are no 
purely spiritual interests, since the spiritual 
forces all incarnate themselves in the facts 
of every-day life, and can be known only 
as they are there manifested ; that there 
is indeed danger that the Church will make 
mistakes in dealing with such questions, 
but that the greatest of all her mistakes is 
in ignoring them; that there are no souls 
that more need saving than the souls that 
are getting entangled in the materialisms 
that undervalue manhood ; and that there 
are no people who need moral guidance 
more than those who are grappling with 
the manifold phases of the labor question. 
That some of them resent the truth about 
this matter is a sad fact, but that is not a 
good reason for suppressing the truth; 
and there must be many among them 
who are ready to know the truth and 
from whom it would be a crime to conceal 
it. While, therefore, the preacher knows 
that to some of his hearers the truth, no 
matter how wisely and kindly spoken, will 
be ‘“‘a savor of death unto death,” it is 
his business to tell the truth for the sake 
of those to whom it will be “a savor of 
life unto life.” 

It is sometimes said that the Church 
cannot deal in any explicit and concrete 
fashion with these labor problems; that 
the utmost she can do is to enunciate 
ethical principles ; that she must not ven- 
ture to apply them. But if Scriptural 
examples are of any validity, it is clear 
that Amos and Hosea and Micah and 
Isaiah and Jeremiah knew how to apply 
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principles to concrete cases. All these 
Hebrew prophets dealt in the most direct 
and explicit manner with the social injus- 
tices then prevailing. They.did not con- 
tent themselves with enunciating ethical 
principles, they made the application in 
the most pungent fashion. ‘ Forasmuch 
therefore,” cries Amos, ‘‘ as your treading 
is upon the poor, and ye take from him 
burdens of wheat: ye have built houses 
of hewn stone, but ye shall not dwell in 
them; ye have planted pleasant vineyards, 
but ye shall not drink wine of them. For 
I know your manifold transgressions and 
your mighty sins: they afflict the just, 
they take a bribe, and they turn aside the 
poor in the gate from their right.” ‘“ Woe 
to them,” echoes Micah, “that devise 
iniquity, and work evil upon their beds! 
when the morning is light, they practice it, 
because it is in the power of their hand. 
And they covet fields, and take them by 
violence , and houses, and take them away : 
so they oppress a man and his house, 
even a man and his heritage.” It is 
hardly too much to say that the burden of 
these Hebrew prophets was the social 
inequality of their time, and that it was in 
their struggle against the oppression of 
the weak by the strong that they came to 
their clear consciousness of a righteous 
God. Doubtless these were disturbing 
messages ; doubtless many of the well- 
to-do were alienated from the Church by 
this trenchant testimony ; but it was spoken 
nevertheless, and it remains to the world 
an imperishable legacy. 

Much of Christ’s preaching on social 
topics has no lack of definiteness, and the 
concluding chapters of most of the Epistles 
would be suggestive reading for those who 
think that the Church must avoid the 
application of Christian principles to actual 
human conditions. James, the brother of 
our Lord, may be supposed to be familiar 
with our Lord’s point of view. His words 
recall the old prophets: ‘‘ Go to now, ye 
rich, weep and howl for your miseries that 
are coming upon you. Your riches are cor- 
rupted, and your garments are moth-eaten. 
Your gold and your silver are rusted; and 
their rust shall be for a testimony against 
you, and shall eat your flesh as fire. Ye 
have laid up your treasure in the last 
days. Behold, the hire of the laborers who 
mowed your fields, which is of you kept 
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back by fraud, crieth out: and the cries of 
them that reaped have entered into the ears 
of the Lord of Sabaoth. Ye have lived deli- 


cately on the earth, and taken your pleas- 


ure; ye have nourished your hearts in a 
day of slaughter. Ye have condemned, 
ye have killed the righteous one ; he doth 
not resist you.” If we faithfully expound 
the Scripture, we shall surely be compelled 
to do a good deal of preaching of a very 
direct and concrete sort on the labor 
question. 

It will be admitted that the chief inter- 
est of the Church is in character. Its 
business in the world is primarily the pro- 
duction of good character, the building up 
of sound, clean, upright, neighborly men. 
In this commercial age such character is 
mainly made or lost in the pursuits of 
industry. Whether a business man be- 
comes a good man or not depends mainly 
on the way in which he manages his busi- 
ness. He may be a good husband and 
father, charitable to the poor, and a devout 
church member, but if in his business he 
is greedy, hard-hearted, unjust, and tyran- 
nical, the core of his character is bad. In 
the prevailing interest of his life his con- 
duct is defective, and it makes him essen- 
tially a bad man. Now the Church has in 
her membership hundreds of thousands of 
men whose characters are being formed 
by their business practices. She owes to 
these men the instruction and the moral 
guidance by which they may be saved 
from the fatal loses of manhood to which 
they are exposed, and established in virtue 
and honor. She must not say that she 
has no knowledge of these questions. 
She has no right to be ignorant concern- 
ing practices that are blunting the con- 
sciences and destroying the souls of mill- 
ions of her own members. In truth, this 
ignorance is largely feigned. The ethical 
principles involved in all these transactions 
are clear, and there is no more danger of 
error in dealing with them than is involved 
in any attempt to apply the principles of 
morality to the conduct of life. Always 
there is need of caution, of discretion, of 
just and balanced treatment of such prob- 
lems, but this is not a reason why they 
should be ignored. Even bungling at- 
tempts to help men into the right way— 
if they are only honest and sincere—are 
far less dangerous than a cowardly avoid- 
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ance. When the Church, in the person 
of the priest and the Levite, passed by the 
wounded man on the Jericho road, it may 
have pleaded that it was not expert in 
caring for such cases. The Church can 
better afford to make many mistakes in 
enforcing the Christian law of industrial 
relations than to give the impression that 
the Christian law has nothing to do with 
industrial relations. In fact, it has every- 
thing to do with them, and the Church is 
not dealing fairly with a great multitude 
of its own members when it fails to show 
them just how the Christian law does 
apply to those relations with their fellow- 
men in which, more than in any other 
portion of their lives, the great values of 
character are gained or lost. 

Beyond all this, the Church may well 
recognize some_ responsibility for the 
moral condition of the millions of the 
working people—many of whom are out- 
side her membership. Her access to 
them is not, unhappily, so direct as to the 
employing class, but she must not there- 
fore ignore their moral need. And it is 
perhaps no less true of the working peo- 
ple than of their employers that their 
characters are profoundly affected by the 
manner in which they deal with what we 
call the Labor Question. I do not doubt 
that in the struggles and sacrifices of this 
conflict some precious gains of character 
are made; men and women learn to pre- 
fer the common good to individual gain 
and to bear one another’s burdens. For 
all this we ought to be thankful. But no 
one can pass through a severe labor 
struggle without becoming painfully aware 
that the combatants on both sides are 
suffering vast moral injuries. War is hell, 
industrial war not less than international 
war ; and because it is war among neigh- 
bors the enmity engendered is apt to be 
more fierce and violent than that which 
we feel toward a foreign foe. And often 
we find whole populations swept with hot 
blasts of anger, and men and women who 
are ordinarily kindly and humane cherish- 
ing the bitterest antipathies and pouring 
out the most terrible execrations against 
their fellow-citizens. Nothing more omi- 
nous can be conceived than such a social 
inflammation. Out of it naturally spring 
violence and lawlessness; but even if 
these are restrained, the seething of such 
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passions bodes ill to the peace and health 
of industrial society. Populations which 
have been through such an experience are 
seriously unfitted by it for good citizenship. 

It is possible that some churches may 
not care much about this. They may 
say that they do not recognize social re- 
sponsibilities. Even such churches can- 
not, however, deny that the moral welfare 
of these millions of workingmen ought to 
be a matter of concern to them. And 
can it be doubted that the moral well-being 
of great multitudes is seriously impaired 
by the engendering of passions and hatreds 
in these labor wars? Good church mem- 
bers have confessed to me during the past 
few months that they were conscious of 
losing their hold on all the supports of re- 
ligion ; that there was so much bitterness 
in their hearts that they did not want to 
go to church, and that it was hard for 
them to pray. With those who owned 
no allegiance to the Church the case was 
probably no better. Is not the Church 
concerned with the fact that conditions 
exist under which great masses of the 
people round about it are getting into this 
state of mind? 

Let us admit that the main business of 
the Church is saving souls. I am ready 
to agree to this if it is understood that 
souls are just people, men and women. 
But give the phrase any meaning you will, 
and is it not plain that the Church will 
find it hard work to save souls that are 
inflamed and embittered by these labor 
contests, especially when there is among 
them a widespread resentment against 
the Church, growing out of a belief that 
its sympathies are with their antagonists ? 
Is the Church likely to make much head- 
way with its evangelistic work in* popula- 
tions thus affected? Is it not clear that 
something must be done to remove these 
misapprehensions and allay these resent- 
ments, before anything effectual can be 
done in the way of “ saving souls”? 

How shall the Church go to work to 
get these people into a better temper? 
Surely that must be one of her urgent 
tasks. It will not be wise for her to 
begin by reproving the resentments of the 
working people and counseling submis- 
sion. It will not do for her to assume 
that these uprisings on their part are 
mainly due to moral depravity. It will 
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be necessary for her to show that she is 
aware of the fact that underneath all these 
surface eruptions of selfishness and pas- 
sion there are fundamental questions of 
social justice ; and that she is able to deal 
with these questions intelligently and fairly. 
It is not of much use to preach peace to 
insurgent laborers so long as they are in 
doubt as to whether you are willing that 
they should have justice. 

The most cheering sign that has yet 
appeared in our sky of an improved atti- 
tude of the Church upon this question is 
the “ Declaration of Principles ” unani- 
mously adopted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America— 
an organization representing seventeen 
million Protestant church members: 


We deem it the duty of all Christian peo- 
ple to concern Goneines directly with cer- 
tain practical industrial problems. To us it 
seems that the churches must stand— 

For equal rights and complete justice to 
all men in all stations of life. 

For the right of all men to the opportu- 
nity for self-maintenance, a right ever to be 
strongly safeguarded against encroachments 
ofevery kind.  . 

For the right of workers to some protec- 
tion against the hardships often resulting 
from the swift crises of industrial change. 

For the principle of conciliation and arbi- 
tration in industrial disputes. 

For the protection of the worker from 
dangerous machinery, occupational disease, 
injuries, and mortality. 

For the abolition of child labor. 

For such regulations of the conditions of 
toil for women as shall safeguard the physi- 
cal and moral health of the community. 

For the suppression of the “sweating 
system.” 

For the gradual and reasonable reduction 
of the hours of labor to the lowest practica- 
ble point, and for that degree of leisure for all 
— is a condition of the highest human 
ife. 

For the release from employment one day 
in seven. 

For a living wage as a minimum in every 
industry, and for the highest wage that each 
industry can afford. 

For the most equitable division of the 
products of industry that can ultimately be 
devised. 

For suitable provision for the old age of 
the workers and for those incapacitated by 
injury. 

For the abatement of poverty. 

To the toilers of America and to those 
who by organized effort are seeking to lift 
the crushing burdens of the poor, and to 
reduce the hardships and uphold the dignity 
of labor, this Council sends the greeting of 
human brotherhood and the pledge of sym- 
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pathy and of help in a cause which belongs 
to all who follow Christ. . 

This is by far the most significant ex- 
pression that organized religion has made 
in this country with respect to the labor 
question. It seems to answer explicitly 
and authoritatively all the questions which 
were raised at the beginning of this article. 
Several of the denominations in their 
National bodies have reaffirmed this dec- 
laration. If the churches will stand 
together on this platform and enforce its 
principles by the teaching of their pulpits, 
the Labor Question will soon be in a fair 
way of solution. 

Assuming the duty of the Church to 
deal with this question honestly and cour- 
ageously, one or two further suggestions 
may be ventured. 

Upon one outstanding fact the Church 
ought to fix its attention. In this great 
realm of labor, the realm in which the 
largest part of human energy is expended, 
the tendency is strong to make the eco- 
nomic fact the paramount fact, to keep 
human interests subordinate. The dollar 
is the principal thing ; the man is a second- 
ary consideration. If a man throws him- 
self into the stream of ordinary business, 
adopts its maxims, and accepts its ideals, 
will he not find himself unconsciously and 
inevitably exalting economic success above 
character or manhood ? 

If these things are so, if such is the 
drift of the modern industrialism, then it 
seems to me that the Christian Church 
has a very definite task upon its hands, 
which is nothing less than the moralization 
of the industrial régime. For if there is 
any meaning in the ethics of the Christ 
for which the Church is supposed to stand, 
the industrial order which holds the dollar 
higher than the man is not Christian but 
pagan; there is no paganism in Asia or 
Africa in more deadly hostility to the 
Kingdom of the Christ; and the first 
business of the Church is to storm it and 
subdue it and revolutionize it, in the name 
and by the power of the Christ. This 
may seem a large order, but the church 
which has any comprehension of its mis- 
sion will not dare to attempt anything less. 
Certainly the Church may expect to make 
its members believe the truth that Mam- 
mon is not the supreme deity, and that a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
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of the things which he possesses. And as 
soon as the Church succeeds in making 
its own members believe that these things 
are so, it will not be long before the rest 
of the world will begin to believe them. 
And when the world begins to see that 
the man is worth more than the dollar, the 
central difficulty in the labor problem will 
be overcome ; the economic fact will take 
its place below the human fact ; our indus- 
tries will be organized primarily in the 
interests of men, and the long-standing 
quarrel between capital and labor will be 
at an end. 

Another large obligation of the Church 
to the laboring class arises out of the 
need, to which reference was made in a 
preceding article, of the completion of our 
democracy. But what, it will be asked, 
has the Church to do with the fulfillment 
of our democracy ? The Church has nearly 
everything to do with it. 

Where did we get our democracy? 
What is the basis of democracy? It is 
the fact of brotherhood. The truth of 
the divine Fatherhood and the human 
brotherhood, which are the central truths 
of religion as taught by Jesus Christ, are 
the germinal truths of democracy. Whether 
it could grow out of any other principle 
we may not know; as a matter of fact, it 
never has. Outside of Christendom there 
have been no democracies. 

In the American State, as we saw in 
the former article, democracy lies at the 
foundation. Our American National life 
is based on brotherhood. The ethics of 
Christianity are incorporated into our 
political structure. The only part of our 
life in which the Christian law of brother- 
hood is yet in large measure repudiated is 
the industrial organization. This is the 
last of the great kingdoms of this world 
which does not bow the knee to Christ. 
It must be conquered by him and ruled 
by his law. That is the business which 
the Christian Church has now upon her 
hands. ‘The Christian Church is here in 
the world to be the champion of brother- 
hood. She has no other message to speak 
to men concerning their relations one to 
another. ‘‘ Sirs, ye are brethren,” is her 
word to contending classes ; and among 
brothers there are no masters and no 
slaves. That is a truth with which she 
has no right to palter, and the hour has 
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come when she must speak it with au- 
thority. 

If any one should say that the Church 
is not called to teach politics or sociology, 
the answer is that she is certainly called 
‘to teach human brotherhood, and to resist 
and oppose, with all the strength vouch- 
safed her, every institution or custom or 
device of men which minimizes or makes 
void the fact of brotherhood. She is at 
least entitled to offer the prayer that her 
Lord has taught her, and to make her 
teaching and her life to conform to it. 
When she opens her mouth to say, “ Our 
Father who art in heaven,” she must 
remember that that petition is for every 
one that is born of woman, and she must 
understand what it implies. When she 
says, ‘‘ Hallowed be thy name,” she must 
not forget that the name thus made sacred 
is the name of the Father. When she says, 
“Thy kingdom come,” she must remem- 
ber that the kingdom for which she prays 
is the kingdom of the Father—the king- 
dom in which none are subjects but all 
are brothers. That is certainly her mes- 
sage. She has made emperors and kings 
and kaisers understand it; now she has 
a bigger task on hand, to make Mammon 
understand it. It will cost her something 
to do this; she will lose friends; but she 
has some friends that she can afford to 
lose that she may win the friendship of 
the poor of this world who are rich in 
faith and heirs of the kingdom which God 
has prepared for them that love him. 
And it is time for her to face the “ Dark 
Tower,” “ blind as the fool’s heart,” gar- 
risoned by greed and injustice, and to set 
the slug-horn to her lips and blow: “ The 
day of the common man has come. Christ 
has redeemed him; the nations of the 
earth have enfranchised him; it is time 
for you, captains of industry, to make him 
free of your domain. All he asks is to be 
clothed with the rights of a man. That 
you dare not deny him. That, in the 
name of Christ our Master, we claim for 
him; and we will never be silent until, in 
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the whole kingdom of industry, that claim 
is conceded. and that right is guaran- 
teed.” 

And when she has thus delivered her 
soul by such fidelity to the employers, she 
ought to have a faithful word for the 
workingmen in their organizations. Would 
it not be something like this : 

‘* The Church has been tardy, brother 
men, in her recognition of her obligation 
to speak the truth with respect to this 
great matter which so much concerns you, 
but she has found her voice. Listen and 
judge. She would be faithless if she did 
not claim for you the rights of freemen, 
and the power to maintain for yourselves 
these rights in the kingdom of industry ; 
but she would be false if she did not tell you 
that this enfranchisement in the industrial 
realm carries with it heavy responsibilities. 
Democracy means brotherhood ; and when 
you set up your industrial democracy you 
must not forget that it means that you 
must act brotherly, not only to the mem- 
bers of your union, but also and equally to 
your employer. He is your brother, and 


every loyalty that you owe to the union 
you owe also to him, not only as individ- 


uals but also as an organization. 

“A trade union can behave greedily, 
treacherously, unjustly ; and men in crowds 
are often tempted to do things that no 
single man of them would consent to for 
an instant. You must learn, every man 
of you, to stand on your own feet, and 
stand in all your dealings with your em- 
ployer for the things that are right and 
fair and honorable between man and naan. 
Otherwise your industrial enfranchisement 
isa sham and will bring a curse. The in- 
dustrial democracy holds in it the promise 
and potency of a prosperous and happy 
nation ; it holds also in it the possibilities 
of pandemonium—confusion and strife and 
misery. We mean that you shall be free. 
We pray you, as if God were speaking by 
us, to use your freedom soberly and right- 
eously-—never for the profit of a class, 
always for the common good.” 





THE NEW BOOKS 


Mrs. Humphry Ward has attained the 
dignity of a definitive edition of her books, 
charmingly illustrated, in fifteen volumes. 
The publishers promise to add to this West- 
moreland Edition such other stories as Mrs. 
Ward may write hereafter. The making 
of the books is eminently satisfactory. The 
page is attractive, the type large, and the 
photogravure illustrations, which are largely 
of localities mentioned in the stories, unusu- 
ally successful in refinement of printing and 
of atmosphere. There are also a number of 
portraits of Mrs. Ward, and a few illustra- 
tions by well-known artists. A valuable fea- 
ture of this series consists of the introductions 
with which Mrs. Ward prefaces the stories. 
These are both comprehensive and autobio- 
graphical, ‘recalling the conditions under 
which the stories were written. To “ Robert 
Elsmere,” which first established Mrs. Ward 
in the interest of the English-speaking world, 
both a preface and an introduction are fur- 
nished, describing at length the sources of the 
story, with notes of a conversation with Mr. 
Gladstone regarding it. It will be remem- 
bered that a comment by Mr. Gladstone in 
one of the English reviews had much to do 
with attracting public attention to “ Robert 
Elsmere ” shortly after itsappearance. This 
volume also contains a translation of Taine’s 
criticism of the story, and an article in the 
form of a dialogue which Mrs. Ward pub- 


lished in the “ Fortnightly Review,” in which 
she answers at some length criticisms both 
of Mr. Gladstone and the present Bishop of 


Canterbury. Mrs. Ward has hardly justified 
the hope of those who expected to find inher 
work those basal qualities which give fiction 
lasting vitality: energy of style, a sense of the 
tragedy of things, deep sympathy with life, 
humor, and variety. But she is one of the 
most thoroughly equipped writers of her 
time. She has everything except the final 
touch of genius; whatever may be her ulti- 
smate position as an English novelist, her 
earnestness, ability, integrity, and many-sided 
interests, to say nothing of the good English 
she writes, entitle her to a high place in the 
regard of contemporary readers. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. Per vol. 
$1.75.) 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett is always at his best 
when he is dealing in a free way with impos- 
sible characters or is recalling the atmos- 
phere and manners of the Renaissance, in 
which he is quite at home. His “ The Fool 


Errant” is one of the very best descriptions ~ 


of the later Renaissance in literature ; while 
his volumes of semi-artistic, semi-human de- 
scriptions of Italian life must take their place, 
for those who have imagination, among 
the best interpreters of the conditions out 
of which the art of the Renaissance rose. 
In “ Brazenhead the Great,” the latest of his 
stories, Mr. Hewlett describes a character 
and a career in which Munchausen and Fal- 


staff are adroitly combined. Readers of 
Hewlett have known “ Brazenhead ” for some 
time, and have found joy in him as a per- 
fectly unscrupulous braggart, a soldier of for- 
tune, and a maker of mighty tales. In this 
volume he is at his worst—that is to say, at 
his best. His adventures pass belief, but 
they are told with a smoothness of manner 
and a simplicity of belief which make them 
quite credible. Brazenhead fights his way 
from cover to cover, always in love, after the 
Falstaffian manner, always beguiling, and 
sometimes imposing upon his listeners with 
tales of astounding valorand audacity. This 
story will not add to Mr. Hewlett’s reputa- 
tion as a writer of serious fiction; but it will 
add to his reputation as a man who can cre- 
ate a four de force with almost unrivaled 
cleverness and brilliancy. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


We like Anna Fuller’s “ Later Pratt Por- 
traits.” The author is not a great dramatist. 
She solves no great problems and presents 
none that are insoluble. She creates no 
extraordinary situations, invents no thrilling 
adventures, weaves no complicated plots, por- 
trays neither villains nor heroes. You do 
not meet in her “ portraits ” an Iago, a Quilp, 
or a Becky Sharp, nor a Colonel Newcome 
or a Sir Gibbie. But she introduces you to 
people who are both lovable and interesting ; 
the kind of people one likes to meet and may 
meet if he has the insight to look for them 
beneath their disguises; commonplace peo- 
ple, with commonplace virtues and common- 
place faults, experiencing commonplace 
adventures, if anything so unadventurous 
can be so entitled. But, having once met 
them, and, as it were, exchanged salutations, 
you want to meet them again. You-are, as 
it were, invited to an afternoon tea, and, 
having spent an agreeable half-hour with 
half a dozen people of a wholly genial and 
not too faultless kind, you are glad to have 
an invitation to come again—and you go. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


Among recent stories no one combines 
more strikingly excellence of form and re- 
pulsiveness of substance than Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes’s “ Jane Oglander,” a story con- 
spicuously well written and dealing with a 
conspicuously vile woman. The plot ought 
to have been stated in plain English on the 
title-page ; if it had been, the accomplished 
writer would probably have stayed her hand. 
It is not animmoral, but a fundamentally un- 
wholesome and repulsive, story. It is the 
study of a modern Circe who has the gift of 
turning men into animals; who betrays her 
husband, seduces his best friend, makes the 
lover of her closest friend forget his honor, 
accomplishes the breaking a his engage- 
ment, evokes from him with devilish in- 
genuity a plan to marry her after she has 
secured her own freedom, and then, by a 
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method which, so far as the writer of these 
lines knows, has never before been used in 
a respectable novel, plans a suit, not for di- 
vorce, but for the annulment of her marriage. 
In order to secure her husband’s consent to 
this extraordinary proposition she persuades 
the friend whose lover she has stolen to 
make the proposition. An overdose of 
chloral happily puts an end to the career of 
Circe ; but it does not remove the disagree- 
able taste which this repulsive story leaves 
in the mouth of the reader. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.25.) 


Three volumes, each comprising personal 
memoirs of a group of Christian ministers 
as “ Heralds of a Liberal Faith,” have been 
edited by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. They “ illus- 
trate the origin and development of the 
movement in the Christian Church toward 
the more spiritual interpretation of Christian 
truth, and the closer application of truth to 
life.” The three groups thus commemo- 
rated are distinguished as representative of 
three periods. The first group, “ the Proph- 
ets,” belong to “ the period of protest ” (1747- 
1805) against the reigning theology; the sec- 
ond group, “the Pioneers,” to “the period of 
controversy and organization” (1805-1865) ; 
the third group, “the Preachers,” to the 
period ensuing (till 1900) of “ spiritual affirma- 
tion and church extension.” The three hun- 
dred biographies comprised in this series 
exhibit the genesis and development of 
that division in the historic Church of New 


England which is commonly called “the 


Unitarian schism,” the wholesome effects of 
which are now as freely acknowledged by 
the one party as by the other. As to the 

“schism,” Dr. Eliot describes it as a distinct 
evolution of religious thought, in the main 
pacific, under the liberalizing influence of 
education and democracy. Its representa- 
tives were “leaders in literature, education, 
statesmanship, and religion.” Its prophets 
were constructive, insisting on positive 
truths, and ignoring whatever doctrine they 
rejected. Its pioneers, forced into debate 
and controversy, were pioneers in religious 
philanthropy. Its preachers have _inter- 
preted religion as the life of God in the soul 
of man, and their hymns are sung in churches 
that reject their creed—a fact which counts 
for Dr. Eliot’s affirmation that “ Unitarian- 
ism is not merely an intellectual revolt; it is 
fundamentally a revival of spiritual life.” 


As is so often the case with antitheses, only, 


one side in this antithesis is true. Unitarian- 
ism has been both an intellectual revolt ad 
a revival of spiritual life; sometimes and in 
some leaders one aspect has dominated, at 
other times and in other leaders the empha- 
sis has been in the other aspect. Many 
hands have contributed to this remarkable 
gallery of pen portraits. It is full of inter- 
est, personal and historical. A curious 
coincidence not noted by Dr. Eliot is 
noteworthy. In the same decade of the 
eighteenth century Jonathan Edwards in his 
“improvement” upon strict Calvinism, and 
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Jonathan Mayhew in protest against it, took 
their diverging lines of departure—Edwards 
toward the so-called New England theology, 
and Mayhew towards Unitarianism. The 
successors of these great leaders seem now 
to be converging toward agreement in a 
higher synthesis of the abiding truths that 
underlaid their separate contentions. (The 
American Unitarian Association, Boston. 
$2.50.) 


“The Psychology of the Christian Life,” 
by ,Dr. Horace Emory Warner, of Denver, 
has some admirabie features. These are 
found in its delineation of Christian experi- 
ence and character. As “a contribution to 
scientific study ” of the same it is not admi- 
rable. One who agrees with its main thesis 
may justifiably dissent from the mode of 
reaching it as unsatisfactory to critical 
students. The presentation of “ Christian 
psychology” as an addendum to scientific 
psychology is fallacious. The same fallacy 
is also committed by some psychologists who 
pose as purely scientific. Psychology is a 
science by itself. To add a type of Christian 
theology to it, and to give out the mixture as 
“ Christian psychology,” is no more permis- 
sible than is the not uncommon adulteration 
of psychology with materialistic philosophy. 
Many a Christian student of philosophy will 
agree with Dr. Warner in regarding the sub- 
conscious stratum of the mind which psy- 
chology explores as the secret field where 
the breath of the Divine Spirit imparts life 
and power. This conception is not, as Dr. 
Warner thinks, given by psychology, but by 
that philosophy of religion which regards it 
as proceeding from the life of God in the 
soul. The support for it which he produces 
in the close agreement of the Scriptures with 
the facts of Christian experience is furnished 
by his theology. This, though Christian, is 
not psychology, and gives no ground for the 
claim to have found in psychology the new 
and conclusive apologetic for Christianity. 
(The Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. $1.50.) 


The Rev. Dr. William Elliot Griffis, for- 
merly of the Imperial University of Tokyo, 
is well known as an authority on the Far 
East, as witness his “Japan: In History, 
Folk Lore, and Art,” and his “ Townsend 
Harris, the First American Envoy in Japan.” 
Both in aim and method Dr. Griffis’s latest 
volume, “ China’s Story in Myth, Legend, 
Art, and Annals,” is not the least interesting 
of his publications. His aim is to demon- 
strate the blending of Chinese human nature 
with our own; his method has been to allow 
the Chinese as fully as possible to tell their 
own story. The result is a distinct appeal to 
all who believe that we have as much to learn 
from as to teach the Orient. The appeal is 
doubled by the authors charm of style. In 
his latest volume, without sacrificing the 
atmosphere oi the subject, he has known 
how to condense into an attractive brevity 
the information to be conveyed. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.25.) 





